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Discouraging Dishonesty Losses 


by ROBERT S. GOLDKAMP 


[LSMPLoYERs Buy fidelity bonds 
for two main reasons: 1. To 
be reimbursed in the event of a 
loss. 2. To prevent losses from 
ever occurring. 

Our purpose in this article is to 


explore the ways and means of 


preventing losses, for in selling 
fidelity bonds, part of the “serv- 
ice” includes loss prevention as 
well as loss coverage. 

It is hoped that coincidental 
with the digesting of these loss 
preventive measures, the diligent 
agent, while scrutinizing the busi- 
ness procedure used in his client’s 
concern, will readily recognize a 
good “‘fidelity risk” and will be 





able to offer helpful suggestions 
for improving a poor one. 

Before considering some of the 
checks and counterchecks em- 
ployed by prudent and well-man- 
aged concerns, let us first realize 
that no two concerns are identical. 
They vary in size, type of business, 
method of operation and many 
other respects. It is impossible to 
set down a procedure method that 
will apply to all businesses. We 
will, therefore, consider some of 
the general practices of proven 
worth which ably aid in discourag- 
ing dishonesty losses. 

Fidelity bonds cover loss of 
money and merchandise. Our 
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purposes will be best served by 
considering the handling of money 
in its separate stages, then follow- 
ing the course of merchandise 
from receiving platform to ship- 
ping platform. 


Petry CasH 


The dictionary describes “‘petty”’ 
as “small, having little value.” The 
petty cash should be exactly what 
the two words imply: “‘cash in 
a small amount.” It is not a de- 
pository for I.0O.U.’s; not a check- 
cashing enterprise. It should be ina 
fixed amount, sufficient to handle 
ordinary needs and reimbursed 
only as required and upon pre- 
sentation of proper vouchers and 
receipts. 

It is not a good practice to pay 
bills from this fund until all re- 
ceipts have been properly accounted 
for. 

Where payments are frequent 
and sizeable, most concerns use 
checks. Some establish a “working 
fund” checking account. 


CasH 


Proper receipts, preferably pre- 
numbered ones, should be given 
for cash picked up or received dur- 
ing the day. This also applies for 
money turned in by route sales- 
men. Where employees work in 
shifts, it is good practice for the 
incoming employee to verify the 
cash on hand. Where the outgoing 
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employee deposits his receipt in a 
safe before leaving, the money 
should be counted by the manager 
or department head, placed in an 
envelope, sealed and deposited in 
his presence. Never permit the 
employee to place the sealed en- 
velope in the safe before the con- 
tents are verified. Any employee 
intelligent enough to work for 
your client or for you is ingenious 
enough, should he or she_ be 
tempted toward dishonesty, to cut 
up newspapers the same size as 
dollar bills and insert these in the 
envelope and the bills in his pocket. 

All receipts of cash and checks 
should be deposited intact. Under 
no circumstances should bills be 
paid out of incoming cash or 
checks. Otherwise, the matter of 
checking and auditing becomes 
most complicated. Funds for cash 
payments should be supplied by 
drawing a check against bank 
funds. 

All cash 
each day. 


should be balanced 


CHECKS 


Always insist that the checks be 
made of safety paper and that 
they be numbered. Your bank 
has, no doubt, already taken care 
of these two points. 

The actual preparation of checks 
should be made on a typewriter, 
rather than pen and ink. Be sure 
that the typing starts as far as 
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possible ito the left and that the 
figures are close to the dollar sign 
and all blank spaces in lines are 
filled in. There should be no spaces 
whereby $4.00 becomes $184.00. 
A checkwriting machine, while 
not positive protection against 
loss, is a recommended device. 
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. . « fidelity bonds pay for losses 


Successful concerns require that 
checks be countersigned with at 
least two signatures and that each 
signer assure himself of the pro- 
priety of the transaction before 
signing — not countersign per- 
functorily because someone else 
has already signed the check. 

When expediency demands one 
signature only, as, for example, 
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numerous payroll checks, it is 
considered advisable to have the 
face of the checks imprinted with 
words stipulating that the amount 
of the check is not to exceed $100 
or $150. 

All orders, receiving slips, in- 
voices, and other papers should 
accompany checks that are to be 
signed and should remain with the 
check until it is countersigned. 

Checks, when signed, should be 
mailed out immediately. They 
should not be returned to an em- 
ployee of another department. 
Any transmittal letter can be at- 
tached to the “request for check.” 

Where credit slips are to be 
cashed or checks are to be deliv- 
ered personally, make it a practice 
to bring the customer personally 
to the cashier’s department. 

All checks should be rubber 
stamped “for deposit only” or 
“payable to the order of the de- 
pository bank.” Do not grant em- 
ployees authority to cash checks 
made in favor of the company. 


CASHIER’s DEPARTMENT 


Deposit slips should be made in 
duplicate or triplicate. A responsi- 
ble executive should unexpectedly 
review the deposit just prior to its 
being taken to the bank and check 
each individual item with the 
deposit slip — also count the cash 
and coin. The duplicate deposit 
slips should be compared with the 
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cash book and individual items 
with customers’ ledgers. 

It is highly important that some- 
one, other than the cashier, be 
delegated to reconcile the bank 
statement. 


CREDIT AND COLLECTION 


Establish a time limit for in- 
voices to be paid to you. Any ac- 
counts running past the time limit 
should be referred to a responsible 
official or department head. 

Inaugurate surprise confirma- 
tion of customers’ accounts. There 
are many ways that this can be 
accomplished without creating a 
suspicion of dishonesty. Your cus- 
tomers will quickly advise you if 
you have not credited them with 
all payments. 

Change bookkeepers from one 
set of ledgers to another without 
warning. This does not make for 
inefficiency, but rather the oppo- 
site. All employees should become 
familiar with all the mechanics of 
the office and in the event of illness 
or separation from service, the de- 
partment still carries on. 


PAYROLL 


It is recommended that payrolls 
be handled by checks rather than 
cash, 

Pay checks should be given per- 
sonally to each employee. It is 
not desirable to give them to the 
foreman or department head, if 
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that individual has charge of the 
time cards for his department. 

The preparation of the payroll 
from the time cards should be made 
by one person and the disburse- 
ment by another. No one person 
should handle this completely. 

When the cancelled payroll 
checks are received from the bank, 
the endorsement should be com- 
pared with the employee’s signa- 
ture cards. “Ghost employees”’ are 
immediately found by this method, 
unless the forgery is an excellent 
one. 


PURCHASING AND Stock CONTROL 


Purchase orders should be pre- 
numbered and strictly accounted 
for in numerical sequence. One 
copy, without indicating quantity 
ordered, is to be sent to the receiv- 
ing department and one copy, in- 
cluding quantity ordered and price 
per item, is to be sent to the ac- 
counting department for checking 
and inventory control. 


RECEIVING DEPARTMENT 


The receiving clerk should indi- 
cate on the purchase order the 
amount of each item received, by 
actual count and forward to the 
accounting department for pay- 
ment of bill and inventory records. 

Merchandise received should be 
immediately removed from the re- 
ceiving platform and placed in 
stock or some other secure place. 

















MANUFACTURING 


Production records indicating 
the completion of each operation 
should accompany the manufac- 
turing process. 

Any orders that cannot be com- 
pleted should go on the “back or- 
der” list. Business efficiency de- 
mands that this list be reviewed at 
least once a month. Quantities and 
sizes of items should be indicated 
on the production records and 
these sent to the inventory control 
or accounting department. 


SELLING 


Sales slips should be made in 
duplicate or triplicate. The in- 
voice is made from the original. 
The shipping clerk uses the copy, 
initials it and sends it on to the 
accounting department for billing 
and to the inventory control de- 
partment for stock records. Stock 
numbers should be shown on sales 
slips, so that the perpetual inven- 
tory may always be in order. 

The collection of cash by sales- 
men outside the premises should 
be reduced to a minimum. 


INVENTORY AND STOCK CONTROL 
DEPARTMENT 
A perpetual inventory system is 
recommended. It has two immedi- 
ate advantages. 


1. It helps prove a loss. 
2. Physical inventories can be 
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made at any time, in any de- 

partment, without disrupting 

the entire business procedure. 

In this connection, clerks, other 

than those in the stockroom, should 

take the physical inventory. It is 

suggested that the result of the 

physical inventory be checked 

with the perpetual inventory by 
a responsible official. 


SHIPPING DEPARTMENT 


Duplicate sales slips should be 
employed, as mentioned in the 
preceding “selling”? paragraph. 

Loading platforms should con- 
tain wire cages with locks where 
items to be shipped can be placed 
and when a truckload has been as- 
sembled it should be loaded im- 
mediately. One person should load 
and another check each item. 
Items should not be permitted to 
remain unguarded for any length 
of time. 

Any concern that employs an 
outside auditor has made excellent 
progress in preventing losses. An 
auditing system installed by a 
competent auditor is an excellent 
safeguard and will be tailor-made 
for each concern. It will cover 
each detail very minutely, much 
more so than I have done here, for 
we have attempted only to call at- 
tention to general items that make 
for good business procedure and 
for favorable loss ratios. 

The purchase of fidelity bonds 








for complete protection is clearly 
suggested. 

Accounting systems, it must be 
remembered, are only as perfect as 
the employees who operate them, 
for losses are caused not by com- 
pliance with the system but by 
circumventing it. 

A very important factor in dis- 
couraging defalcations on the part 
of employees is the loss prevention 
service offered by the surety com- 
panies, viz.: the requirement of 
completed applications from the 
employees and investigation -of 
their present and past standing. 

Exact figures showing how many 
losses have been prevented because 
of this service are not available, 
but it is known that ofall the losses 
due to dishonesty only 15 percent 
are caused by bonded employees. 

The employee, after having com- 
pleted an application, knows at 
once that he is to be bonded and 
that if he does wrong, he must deal 
with the “cold-blooded” bonding 
company who relentlessly follows 
all bonded defaulters for the pur- 
pose of not only securing restitu- 
tion, but also to have a deterrent 
effect on any future embezzlers. 
Most employees know of this prac- 
tice on the part of the bonding 
companies and, consequently, any 
prospective employee whose past 
record will not bear scrutiny will 
not start work with an employer if 
he knows he must be bonded. 
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When given a bond application to 
complete, he usually finds some 
reason to excuse himself and never 
re-appears. In this manner em- 
ployers are saved the embarrass- 
ment of hiring previous defaulters. 

It saves both employer and 
bonding company from a multi- 
tude of employee dishonesty losses. 

The employer knows that once 
his employees have passed the 
searching scrutiny of a bonding 
company, at least their past ex- 
perience is without blemish and 
he can proceed with confidence to 
train the employees for permanent 
employment and promotion. The 
employer would not willingly want 
to spend a considerable amount of 
time and money in training a dis- 
honest employee for a position of 
trust and confidence. 

Bonding companies place acon- 
siderable amount of confidence in 
the moral effect created when an 
employee completes an applica- 
tion and places more confidence 
in the result of their investigation. 
They realize this is a predominate 
feature in loss prevention. 

Many employers want the ben- 
efit of the bonding company’s in- 
vestigation and they feel efficiency 
is improved, since no employee 
wants his honesty and integrity 
questioned because of carelessness. 

Remember that accounting sys- 
tems do not pay for losses — fidel- 
ity bonds do! 
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The Year of Decision 





by J. DEWEY DORSETT 


NUMBER OF responsibilities and 
problems made 1945 an ex- 
ceptional year for the Association 
of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives. Geared to a broad program 
in support of the war effort, the 
Association continued its work in 
these fields until the collapse of 
Japan made it 
unnecessary. 
Some phases of 
the war pro- 
gram, however, 
proved so worth 
while that they 
are rapidly be- 
ing converted 
to peace-time 
use. 

The peace 
that we now cel- 
ebrate brought 
its problems to 
the insurance 
business and 
consequently to 


the Association. J. DEWEY DORSET 


Programs had 
to be recon- 
verted. More than ever before 
there was a growing need for as- 
sistance in the rehabilitation and 
proper employment of disabled 
veterans, and in this field our 
business is naturally in a position 





General Manager 





to render exceptional service. The 
elimination of gasoline rationing, 
and the greater use of many cars 
badly in need of hard-to-get parts 
and repairs, presented a serious 
problem in accident prevention. 
These are but several of the many 
new responsibilities that confronted 
the executives, 
mem ber-com- 
pany commit- 
tees and staff of 
the Association 
when the war 


ended. 
As a result of 
the S.E.U.A. 


decision, the 
past year wit- 
nessed sincere 
and energetic 
efforts by the 
insurance busi- 
ness to take the 
necessary steps 
to meet the re- 
quirements of 
the new situa- 
tion and satisfy 
the wishes of Congress before the 
moratorium period expires Janu- 
ary 1, 1948. This called for many 
meetings of committees composed 
of member company executives 
and placed additional responsibilities 

















upon the Association’s general 
counsel and the members of its 
legal staff. This phase of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities will, of course, 
continue for some time. 

Normal activities have expanded 
as the Association continues to 
progress towards its essential func- 
tion as a forum for the discussion 
of general problems of common 
concern to its member companies, 
and as a service organization 
through which the member com- 
panies may promote the interests 
of the public. 

In any review of the work 
of the Association, it must be re- 
membered that the staff has al- 
ways had the active assistance of 
the member company officers who 
make up the working committees. 
With this in mind, let us now 
consider in brief detail some of the 
major activities of the departments 
and divisions of the Association 
during 1945, 


NATIONAL CONSERVATION 
BuREAU 


One of the most important con- 
tributions made to the war effort 
on the home front was done by 


those gifted civilians who labored . 


long and diligently to keep acci- 
dents at a minimum. In this phase 
of the war work the Association’s 
accident prevention division, the 
National Conservation Bureau, 
found its natural place. Its con- 
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tributions to the nation’s desper- 
ate fight for survival began long 
before Pearl Harbor and continued 
until Japan was defeated. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau represented the Association 
in the important National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection, which 
was founded and supported by the 
casualty, surety, fire and boiler 
companies of the country and or- 
ganized the army of inspection 
specialists of all these companies to 
protect Uncle Sam’s humming 
war plants against fire, accident 
and enemy sabotage. It remained 
in operation until the war was 
over, and throughout its life the 
Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives was an active partici- 
pant on behalf of its member 
companies. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau and the Center for Safety Ed- 
ucation of New York University, 
which the Association founded 
and supports, jointly prepared a 
driver-training manual that was 
used by the Army throughout the 
war in training the soldiers who 
drove its motor vehicles, from jeeps 
to tanks. The bureau’s high school 
driver-training education program, 
geared to the needs of war as a pre- 
induction training course, has 
been reconverted to peace and it 
starts this new era with the co- 
operation of 22 states and about 
5,000 high schools in which this 
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driver education program is being 
actively used. 

Long before the war was over, 
member companies and staff spe- 
cialists foresaw one of the difficult 
problems that would come with 
peace — that of placing returned 
disabled veterans in jobs. The Cen- 





JULIEN H. HARVEY 


Managing Director, 
National Conservation Bureau 


ter for Safety Education made sev- 
eral scientific studies of the prob- 
lem and one resulted in a publica- 
tion, “Industrial Rehabilitation,” 
which was made up of analytical 
studies of the most successful re- 
habilitation programs then in use 
by industry. 

The Association felt that this 
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was a field in which casualty in- 
surance companies could render 
an outstanding service to the vet- 
erans, to industry, and totheentire 
nation. It has long been known 
that a physically impaired worker, 
if properly placed in a job, fre- 
quently became safer and more 
productive than his so-called nor- 
mal fellow-worker. The National 
Conservation Bureau, with the 
help of the Center for Safety Edu- 
cation, prepared and published a 
comprehensive program to assist 
all employers in the proper place- 
ment of physically impaired work- 
ers — veteran and civilian alike. 

The study was finished last sum- 
mer and the resulting publication, 
“The Physically Impaired — A 
Guidebook to Their Employment,” 
received wide distribution. Many 
employers requested copies, and 
many more were distributed by 
member companies, the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service and the Ameri- 
can Legion. A follow-up booklet, 
especially designed to assist fore- 
men and supervisors in han- 
dling disabled workers, was issued 
shortly afterward. More than 
250,000 copies of both have been 
distributed. 

Two other pamphlets which 
have had excellent receptions dur- 
ing the year are the “Manual of 
Traffic Engineering Studies,” and 
the “Declaration of Attitude,” the 
last of which set forth the Associa- 
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tion’s views regarding the employ- 
ment of veterans and other dis- 
abled persons, and is too well 
known by all in the insurance 
business to merit explanation here. 

The National Conservation Bu- 
reau, despite the additional re- 
sponsibilities resulting from the 
war, has carried on, and will con- 
tinue to carry on its nation-wide 
work in traffic engineering, driver 
teacher-training, periodic motor 
vehicle inspection, industrial and 
home safety. 


CLAIms BUREAU 


As the claims man occupies a 
key position in the smooth and effi- 
cient functioning of an insurance 
company, so the Claims Bureau of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives continues its 
highly important job of improving 
claim conditions among the mem- 
ber companies and those they 
serve, accelerating the just settle- 
ment of claims and detecting and 
preventing fraudulent claims. 

During the past year, the Claims 
Bureau investigated about 500 per- 
sons suspected of making fraudu- 
lent claims and of that number 114 
were referred to prosecuting au- 
thorities. During that time three 
attorneys were disbarred, two sus- 
pended, 28 reprimanded. 

The Bureau conducted 45 claim 
surveys last year, and during De- 
cember a conference of all special 


- Claims 
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agents in charge of the Bureau’s 
seven branch offices was held in 
New York in preparation for 
fraudulent or otherwise unusual 
claims conditions that might de- 
velop during the postwar récon- 
struction period. Earlier in the 
year, through cooperation with 





WAYNE MERRICK 


Manager, Claims Bureau 


claim managers’ councils and 
claim men’s associations, schools of 
instruction were conducted by the 
Bureau for employees 
charged with the responsibility of 
reporting correctly to the Index 
System offices. These offices now 
contain records of over 8,000,000 
claims for personal injuries. 

During the year a subcommit- 
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tee of the Combined Claims Com- 
mittee met with members of the 
International Association of In- 
dustrial Accident Boards and 
Commissions and the Council on 
Industrial Health of the American 
Medical Association to consider 
problems which have long been 
common to the industry and the 
administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation laws. The National Con- 
ference Planning Committee was 
formed at these meetings and 
adopted a twelve-point program, 
which, it is hoped, will eradicate 
problems relating to the adminis- 
tration of workmen’s compensa- 
tion laws, medical problems and 
claim practices throughout the 
country. 

The Plate Glass Division of the 
Claims Bureau has extended its 
activities to provide an auditing 
service for plate glass claims in 
New York City, and instruction 
was given in helping to train per- 
sonnel of the plate glass claim de- 
partments of various member com- 
panies. By contacts with glazier’s 
unions and glazing companies, the 
division is constantly at work to 
safeguard the plate glass interests 
of member companies throughout 
the country. 

Plate glass forums, at which 
problems of this phase of the busi- 
ness were discussed, were held 
during the year in New York, 
Cleveland, and Chicago, while 
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committees were established in 
Cleveland and Chicago. 


Division OF RESEARCH 


The Division of Research con- 
tinued its studies of a number of 
problems affecting the casualty 
and surety business. Its major ac- 
tivity was the continuation of a 
long-term study in the field of 
workmen’s compensation insur- 
ance, the results to be published in 
a fully documented book, ‘“‘Work- 


-men’s Compensation Insurance: 


Monopoly or Free Competition?” 
This study, based primarily on 
original research, aims to deter- 
mine the accomplishments of pri- 
vate carriers as opposed to monop- 
olistic state funds, particularly in 
medical rehabilitation and acci- 
dent prevention work, with many 
cases taken from company files. 
The second long-term study be- 
ing conducted by the division is in 
the field of disability insurance. 
It was begun in 1944 with the col- 
lection of source material and will 
soon be published under the title, 
‘The Achievements of Private En- 
terprise in the Field of Non-occu- 
pational Disability Insurance.” 


The booklet will cover existing in- 
surance facilities and also non- 
profit plans as well as various gov- 
ernment plans. In the course of 
this study, a number of investiga- 
tions were undertaken directly for 
the Association’s member com- 
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panies on the history and develop- 
ment of accident and health in- 
surance, types of coverage avail- 
able and the number of persons 
carrying this insurance. The divi- 
sion is constantly collecting data 
on social insurance and has been 
instrumental in bringing about a 
nationwide survey by the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce on avail- 
able accident and health coverage. 

The division’s third major proj- 
ect has been a study on the em- 


ployment opportunities in casu-, 


alty and surety insurance. The 
booklet is written for lay readers 
and explains the function and 
forms of casualty and surety cov- 
erage, the organization and various 
activities of companies, and quali- 
fications that are desirable for 
successful careers in the casualty 
and surety business. 

Besides its major studies, the di- 
vision prepared or began the prep- 
aration of a number of special re- 
ports, including: 

An analysis of fidelity and surety 
experience over a 15-year period, 
in which a series of long-range ex- 
perience tables were set up show- 
ing, on a nation-wide basis, a de- 
tailed analysis of expense ratios, 
losses incurred, and net gain be- 
fore and after Federal taxes. 

A report (still in preparation) 
on governmental participation in 
the insurance field. 

A special statistical study on the 
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growth of the casualty business by 
types of carrier and line of busi- 
ness. 

An analysis of the influence upon 
the insurance field of finance com- 
panies which sell automobile in- 
surance through insurance com- 
panies which they own or operate. 
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of Research 


A special study (still in prepara- 
tion) of the number of people em- 
ployed in the insurance business. 
In this study, the division cooper- 
ated with the U. S. Bureau of the 
Census and other governmental 
organizations. 

The division was instrumental 
in the tentative setup of a manual 
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on insurance legislation and gen- 
eral conditions in South America; 
has been collecting all available 
data affecting social insurance, 
and is collaborating with research 
organizations, government agen- 
cies, state insurance departments 
and industrial commissions. 


Law DEPARTMENT 


During 1945, the Law Depart- 
ment of the Association studied 
approximately 7,500 bills which 
might affect the casualty and 
surety business. Reports were sent 
to member companies on nearly 
2,000 bills and 1,400 new laws. 
The job of studying legislation in 
a year in which all of the state 
legislatures and Congress were in 
session was a prodigious one, 
indeed. 

Fifty bills for compulsory health 
insurance were introduced in 18 
states, and Federal legislation is 
also pending. None of these bills 
has been passed, but six states 
created commissions to study the 
subject. 

Legislation which largely re- 
sulted from the S.E.U.A. decision 
included premium tax legislation, 
which was enacted in 12 states, 
subjecting domestic insurance com- 
panies to the same rate of premium 
taxes as are imposed on foreign 
companies. 

Bills to reduce the premium tax 
on foreign companies and impose 
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an equivalent rate on domestic 
companies became law in six states, 
while two states passed bills to in- 
crease the premium tax. Thirteen 
states enacted legislation to re- 
peal, or render inoperative, their 
retaliatory laws, and 18 states 
adopted bills to relieve directors 
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and officers of insurance companies 
from liability by reason of pay- 
ment of taxes. 

Rating legislation affecting cas- 
ualty and surety companies was 
introduced in 26 states. Passage of 
Public Law 15 had the effect of 
slowing up, and in some cases halt- 
ing, final action on rating legisla- 
tion in many of the states, and 
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laws dealing with casualty and 
surety rates were enacted in only 
10 states, one of which was later 
repealed. 

Sixteen states adopted resolu- 
tions to direct either a commission 
or the insurance commissioner to 
study the problem of rating or 
other legislation necessitated by 
the S.E.U.A. decision and Public 
Law 15, to report when their 
legislatures next convene. 

No bills have been passed dur- 
ing the year which would seriously 
burden the casualty and surety 
business and the overall legisla- 
tive situation can be summed up 
as favorable. 


ALL-INDUSTRY COMMITTEE 


This committee was set up at the 
instance of the Committee on Fed- 
eral Legislation of the National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners shortly after the enactment 
of Public Law 15, and is represent- 
ative of all branches of the insur- 
ance business. The Association of 
Casualty and Surety Executives 
has taken, and will continue to 
take, an active part in the work of 
the All-Industry Committee. 

The All-Industry Committee 
began its work by studying the im- 
pact upon the insurance business 
of the Clayton Act, Patman-Rob- 
inson Act and Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act, and subcommittees 
were named to study the three. 
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Thus far the All-Industry Com- 
mittee has held five meetings and 
it is believed that before the state 
legislatures meet this year the 
committee will have mapped leg- 
islation satisfactory to all. 


INFORMATION AND PUBLICATIONS 


The program of consolidating 
related activities within appropri- 
ately constituted departments was 
continued in 1945, During the 
year the Publicity Department 
and THE CAsuALTyY AND SURETY 
JourRNAL were brought together 
under one head in a new depart- 
ment known as the Information 
and Publications Division. This 
new division now handles all pub- 
licity, publishes THE JouRNAL, 
and also edits and reviews all pub- 
lications that issue from the 
Association. 

The Information and Publica- 
tions Division last year prepared 
three booklets of major importance 
which received widespread dis- 
tribution: “In the Public Service,” 
the story of the purposes and activ- 
ities of the Association; “Insur- 
ance for a Small Business Man,” 
prepared at the request of the New 
York State Department of Com- 
merce for distribution among vet- 
erans who plan to start their own 
businesses, and “On Guard,” the 
story of the purposes and accom- 
plishments of the National Bureau 
for Industrial Protection. 
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At the request of state authori- 
ties, the division assisted in getting 
an educational program started in 
support of the new motor vehicle 
financial responsibility law in 
Maryland. It also furnished ma- 
terial for similar campaigns in 
Wisconsin and Nebraska, and 
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Director, Division of Information and 
Publications 


aided such a program in Illinois. 
The success of THE CAsuALTy 
AND SURETY JOURNAL continued in 
1945, the magazine now having the 
largest circulation in its history. 


CASUALTY DEPARTMENT 


The Casualty Department, 
throughout the year, continued its 
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general activities in the field of 
casualty insurance. It reviewed 
many workmen’s compensation 
bills that were introduced in state 
legislatures, and was available 
with helpful advice to bring about 
constructive legislation. Occupa- 
tional disease laws were passed in 
several states while changes in ex- 
isting laws were enacted in others, 
and all of these cases were reviewed 
by the Casualty Department and 
advice was given when requested. 
The Association’s model bill, re- 
vised to meet changing conditions 
and newly recognized occupational 
diseases, has been offered as a basis 
for study whenever needed. 

Second injury fund legislation 
became law in various states last 
year, and again the Association’s 
model bill proved helpful in fram- 
ing laws that were passed. The en- 
actment of these laws will doubt- 
less do much to encourage the 
employment of physically handi- 
capped workers and to dispel the 
notion that compensation laws 
discourage their employment. 

The Casualty Department has 
closely followed all developments 
occurring since automobile finan- 
cial responsibility laws were first 
enacted. These laws will not only 
afford greater protection to vic- 
tims of automobile accidents, but 
they will also encourage safer 
driving. 

Accident and health insurance 
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received considerable attention 


during the past year, much em- 
phasis being placed on compulsory 
health insurance laws. Through a 
committee the Casualty Depart- 
ment worked to encourage volun- 
tary coverage in this field. 
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SurETY DEPARTMENT 


During the past year, the Surety 
Department continued its study 
of problems affecting the bonding 
of public and private construction 
in order to make surety company 
resources available in the postwar 
building boom. Plans of the surety 
industry relating to private con- 
struction will probably be an- 
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nounced by the Association shortly. 

During the war, and in the 
months following V-J Day, the 
Surety Department has been in 
close contact with the over-all 
surety situation and has endeav- 
ored in every way consistent with 
the public interest to encourage 
the use of contract bonds and to 
assist the government in handling 
its bonding problems. After the 
end of the war, both the Army 
and Navy reinstated their practice 
of competitive bidding and bond- 
ing of bidders. 

Last year, the Surety Depart- 
ment was instrumental in securing 
an extension of the facilities of the 
Co-ordinator Plan which had been 
established by the Association in 
1942 to assist the Army and Navy 
in their bonding operations, and 
to have these extensions apply to 
other departments and agencies 
of the government. Continuous 
requests for this part of the Asso- 
ciation’s activities demonstrates 
the way the plan has served the 
interests of the public. 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Association’s branch offices, 
located in Washington, Chicago 
and San Francisco, were con- 
stantly busy representing the As- 
sociation and its member com- 
panies in contacts with public 
officials, trade and business organ- 
izations and individuals who have 
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business with or are interested in 
the casualty or surety business. 
During the past year, three 
companies were elected to mem- 
bership in the Association — the 
Merchants Indemnity Company 
of New York, Tri-State Casualty 
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Manager, Fidelity & Surety 
Department 


Insurance Company and the Car- 
olina Casualty Insurance Com- 
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pany — bringing the membership 
to 66, highest in the Association’s 
history. 

Twenty-one Automobile Secur- 
ity Law Supplements, 21 Work- 
men’s Compensation Law pam- 
phlets, and 12 Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Law Digests were re- 
vised to cover new enactments or 
changes in such laws. 

In December, 1945, the Associ- 
ation had 174 employees, and 18 
servicemen are expected to return 
during this year. 

In this report to the readers of 
THE JOURNAL, it has been possible 
to refer most briefly to only the 
barest highlights of one of the 
most active years in the history of 
the Association of Casualty and 
Surety Executives. 1945 is now 
part of that history. Its demands 
and responsibilities we have taken 
in stride. Our thoughts, our ener- 
gies and our confidences are now 
turned upon the new year — the 
year of peace and the year of 
challenge to all who believe, as we 
do, in the American system of free 
enterprise. 


es 


Alkali Ike played one joke too many. He stuck his head 
into a room where the boys were playing poker and 


yelled “Fire! They did. — American Legion Magazine 
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MISSISSIPPI 


HE HonoraBLe JEssE L. Wire, Commissioner of Insur- 
“fl on for the state of Mississippi, was born in Webster 
County, Miss., June 18, 1886, and educated in the public 
schools in that county. He attended Mississippi State Teach- 
ers College and Mississippi State College. He taught in the 
public schools for about ten years and took additional college 
courses in the interim. He entered the insurance business 
while teaching school by becoming a local life agent and later 
a special fire insurance agent. He was appointed as Commis- 
sioner of Insurance February 2, 1944. He is a member of the 
Exchange Club, a Mason, member of the Blue Goose and 
colonel on the Governor’s staff in Mississippi. 
18 
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An Opportunity for Both 


by HARRY C, MICHAEL 


ILLIONS OF ex-servicemen, 

most of them prospective 
purchasers of insurance of one 
type or another, will be returning 
to their homes in this country 
within the year. Among them also 
will be thousands of potentially 
good insurance salesmen. Insur- 
ance agencies will make a serious 
mistake if they think only about 
the former, to the exclusion of the 
latter. 

It is well enough to remind our- 
selves that we owe to these return- 
ing veterans a lasting debt of 
gratitude, as well as an oppor- 





tunity to re-establish themselves in 
the community they left — or ina 
new community — in some line of 
business which will enable them 
to take their place with confidence 
and dignity in a peacetime world. 

But, at the same time, we need 
to remind ourselves that we have 
more than a duty toward our re- 
turning soldiers, sailors and air- 
men. We have a definite need for 
them — a need for the fresh blood, 
the ambition, the aggressiveness 
and the determination of these 
young but war-matured men. That 
we must not overlook. 
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Here, in fact, is the chance of a 
lifetime for insurance agencies that 
are alert and far-seeing enough to 
grasp it. Rare is the agency which 
cannot benefit by the addition of 
a young, vigorous salesman, and 
this is no less true of the “‘one- 
man” type of agency than of the 
largest insur- 
ance firms. 
In many long- 
established 
agencies, there 
are no younger 
men coming 
along to re- 
lieve older 
members of 
much of the 
detail and do 
the “leg work.” 
This gap can 
well be filled 
by an ex- 
serviceman. 
And, in my 
opinion, the 
first agency 
in any commu- 
nity to employ a live-wire veteran 
will have a marked competitive 
advantage. 

One of the more obvious ad- 
vantages of employing a veterah 
as an insurance salesman is the 
fact that he has shared experiences 
with, and speaks the language of, 
all the other veterans in his com- 
munity. He knows how to ap- 
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proach and talk to these men be- 
cause he is connected to them by 
a common bond of understanding 
and comradeship which could 
never be attained by an older 
agent. And we must bear in mind 
that from this day onward, the 
ex-servicemen of World War II 
and their fami- 
lies not only 
will comprise 
a substantial 
segment of 
our population, 
but also that 
they will be, 
on the whole, 
an insurance- 
conscious group. 

Another ad- 
vantage of add- 
ing a vet- 
eran to an 
agency staff 
is that, in the 
beginning at 
least, the in- 
surance-buying 
public will 
want to encourage veterans by 
buying from them when they can. 
These first sales will greatly stimu- 
late. a veteran’s confidence in 
himself. 

Usually a local boy, the veteran 
will be generally well known and 
respected in the community be- 
cause of his war service and rec- 
ord, and he will thus have easie 


MICHAEL 
. right now is the time 
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access to prospects. Having been 
broadened by travel and contacts 
with fellow servicemen from all 
walks of life, he will be more con- 
fident and at ease in talking to 
anyone. 

And right now is the time to do 
a real job in helping a returning 


veteran take his place in the peace- . 


time world. Don’t wait until the 
community has absorbed the ma- 
jority of these men. Select your 
veteran carefully, but without too 
much delay. The best ones will 
be taken by other agencies or by 
other businesses. 

One word of caution, though. 
Ambition, enthusiasm, vigor and a 
desire to “go places” in the busi- 
ness world are highly desirable at- 
tributes and are among the pre- 
requisites of successful salesman- 
ship, but they are not quite enough 
by themselves. A certain amount 
of “know-how” also is essential, 
and for this reason the insurance 
agency engaging the services of a 
veteran should send him to an 
insurance school for training. 
Most such schools are approved 
under the Government’s Veteran 
Rehabilitation Program in the 
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G.I. Bill of Rights. The veteran 
can acquire a fundamental knowl- 
edge in these schools in a compara- 
tively short time. This training 
helps the agency, too, in that it 
eliminates a lengthy agency basic 
training period that is not pro- 
ductive of actual sales, and also 
saves the time which ordinarily 
would be required to familiarize 
him with the business. 

This is not a matter that will 
stand much procrastination. Wise 
agents will look over the veterans 
in their communities who have re- 
turned to civilian life recently 
or who soon will be discharged 
from the service, pick their men, 
send them to school. 

Let us not forget the stirring 
final passage of General Mac- 
Arthur’s historic charge to the peo- 
ple of America upon the signing 
of the instrument of surrender by 
the Japanese representatives: 

“And so, my fellow countrymen, 
today I report to you that your sons 
and daughters have served you well and 
faithfully with the calm, deliberate, 
determined fighting spirit of the Ameri- 
can soldier and sailor — they are 
homeward bound — take care of them.” 


te 


‘Well, what are you selling?” growled the gruff prospect, 


looking up from his desk. 


nothing, sir,” stammered the timid tyro, “and 
is my boss raising hell.”” — Northern Light 










o> 
C.. SMILING AT OURSELVES §) 





“This is my first prospect. Would you 
mind holding my hand?” 








“Sure, I got your note. But a handwrit- ‘“‘My secretary made a mistake. I in- 
ing expert told me you are the kind of tended to say you needed more punch, 
man who doesn’t mean the first no.” not paunch!”* 


> 








Carelessness Topped Bullets 


by HAROLD R. DANFORD 


T SEEMS CRAZY to say that acci- 
dents here on the home front 
were more deadly than war, but 
as the saying goes, “figures don’t 
lie.” 

If the cost of World War II is to 
be reckoned in terms of human 
lives (and is there anything of 
greater value?), then it is true that 
our factories, streets and homes 
right here in the U. S. A. were 
more lethal than enemy guns, 
bombers and submarines. 

Here is the tally: In the period 
between Pearl Harbor (Dec. 7, 
1941) and V-J Day (Aug. 14, 1945), 
the battle area deaths for Ameri- 
can soldiers, sailors and marines 
amounted to a total of 255,000, 
while the death-by-accident total 
in the United States during the 
same period was 355,000 —a 
whole hundred thousand higher. 

The injured-by-accident totals 
are even more revealing: In the 
same period, between Pearl Har- 
bor and V-J Day, the war brought 
about the wounding of 650,000 
American soldiers, sailors and ma- 
rines, while over the same span of 
months 1,250,000 persons sustained 
permanent injuries through acci- 
dents in the U. S. This means that 
accidents on the home front 
maimed just exactly 100 per cent 





more persons than fighting on the 
battlefronts. Facts are facts and 
there is no changing them around. 

These figures, it is true, cover 
years when war’s demands for un- 
precedented production at high 
speed and the employment of large 
numbers of unskilled workers re- 
sulted in an increase in industrial 
accidents. But a further examina- 
tion of the record affords scant 
comfort on that basis. 

In 1939, a year of peace, 93,000 
persons were killed by accidents in 
the United States and 8,800,000 
were injured, 320,000 of them per- 
manently. In 1941, our last year 
of peace except for the final three 
weeks, accidents killed 102,500 
persons and injured 9,300,000, of 
whom 350,000 were permanently 
disabled. Averaged over a typical 
four-year period, these figures 
would show that the mere matter 
of living and working in America 
in time of peace is more costly to 
life and limb than total war at the 
fighting front. 

But let’s further study the com- 
parative statistics of accidents vs. 
shooting during the late war, and 
then consider what we can do 
about it in the future. 

Death machinery — that is, ev- 
ery kind of war weapon from B-29s 
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to bazookas and incendiaries — 
has caused fewer deaths per diem 
than the peacetime machinery of 
living, working and traveling. The 
only difference is that peacetime 
accidental deaths occur without 
venom and patriotic hatred. But 
they still happen, and death has a 
characteristic finality which makes 
it indisputably effective whether 
it results from an automobile ac- 
cidentor froma first-class bombing. 

General Patton went safely 
through many tough campaigns in 
Africa and Europe, and then met 
his end in a prosaic automobile 
accident. This, too, makes a grim 
travesty on heroism, but facts are 
still facts and they can’t be changed, 
however much you try. 

A short time ago, the Chicago 
Sun published a two-page graph of 
pictures which proved what a dan- 
gerous piece of business it was to 
get out of bed and go to work here 
on the home front during the war. 
The graph was an illustration of 
facts and figures which had been 
compiled by the National Safety 
Council. Under the effective title 
that “‘Carelessness Costs More Lives 
Than War,” the story went on to 
show just how easy it was to land 
up in the hospital or (a more fright- 
ening thought) on the undertaker’s 
table. 

The Chicago Sun was interested, 
of course, in the well-being of its 
neighbors when it printed the in- 
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jury potentialities of everyday life, 
but the graph is a first-class sales 
talk for the casualty agent. It says, 
in a few choice pictures, what he 
tries to say in an entire interview. 

Home Sweet Home — even 
though it is a man’s inviolable 
sanctum — has, in reality, all the 
qualities of a loaded tommy gun. 
This is no reflection on the safety 
gadgets that are the results of long, 
painstaking research by the manu- 
facturers and frequently by the 
casualty companies, because if 
homes were not equipped with 
safety gadgets, the accident rate 
would be terrific. What, for ex- 
ample, would be the average age 
of a wooden building if it were not 
for the electric fuse on every house 
connection? 

Nevertheless, a frayed light cord 
can cause a lot of damage. You 
can’t put a safety appliance on a 
human being and, as a conse- 
quence, he is going to grab a light 
cord when he feels the need or in- 
clination. The result? Well, all 
things being normal, he is going to 
get a shock that will jerk him out of 
his bedroom slippers. And if he is 
washing or shaving and has wet 
hands, he is going to get a nasty 
burn. 

Then suppose he is sitting in the 
bathtub and decides that it would 
be nice to turn on the sun lamp 
and make believe he is in Miami. 
He can very easily get a shock and 
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this time it will be a real one. The 
process of electrical discharge is 
not important; it is sufficient to say 
that, in the bathtub, an ordinary 
house current is death dealing. 
And about the stairs. They 
make an excellent place for a tum- 
ble, and here is an interesting fact. 
Falls caused 
more fatal in- 
juries in 1944 
than all kinds 
of motor vehi- 
cles put to- 
gether. Base- 
ment stairs are 
generally a nasty 
hazard. They 
are seldom well 
lighted and 
sometimes they 
serve as a stor- 
age place for 
cleaning imple- 
ments and 
household gadg- 
ets. Write the 
same warning 
about gas stoves, 
oil burners, loose matches, fire- 
places, medicine cabinets, steam 
cookers, firearms and a hundred 
other household items and you 
have the danger chart of home. 
It is not surprising that battles 
caused fewer deaths than working 
and living at home. The reason 
makes a lot of common sense. Ac- 
cidents are a matter of carelessness. 





HAROLD R. DANFORD 
. « it must be done safely 
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If there was any awareness of dan- 
ger surrounding accidents they 
would not have happened. Every 
accident has a complete history 
and if it is traced back far enough, 
the cause of it will be brought to 
light. In almost every instance the 
history will prove that the accident 
was avoidable. 
But war is 
conducted with 
an awareness of 
danger. The 
blitz would have 
annihilated the 
city of London, 
most likely, if 
the residents 
had not been 
acutely aware 
of the danger 
and stowed 
themselves away 
in subways and 
bomb shelters. 
The* soldiers 
and sailors had 
themselves pro- 
tected by tanks, 
airplane umbrellas, parachutes, 
radar, life rafts and a hundred 
other instruments of safety. In 
fact, the entire mechanics of war 
was concerned not only with build- 
ing engines that would destroy, 
but also with devices that would 
protect the soldier and civilian 
from getting killed. 
The soldier and the civilian in 
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beleaguered areas of the war thea- 
ter were taught to direct them- 
selves along the channels of safety. 
This is a matter of safety educa- 
tion which was applicable — and 
very successfully so — during the 
war time. But the startling fact is 
that it is none the less applicable 
in peace time. and consequently 
the need for safety education is 
fully as great — and this is where 
we can all do something about it. 

It is not that people put a low 
premium on their lives, but that 
they do not think in terms of dan- 
ger. This speaks well, of course, 
for the designers and builders of 
safety implements, but safety in- 
strumeats alone, unfortunately, 
will not overcome the human ele- 
ment of carelessness. There is no 
instrument in the world that will 
keep a pedestrian from mentally 
dozing while he walks through a 
busy intersection. Nor will any- 
thing but common sense keep a 
motorist from running through a 
stop signal or speeding. 


The answer to safety is in the 
three E’s that have been, for many 
years, the slogan for common- 
sense work and play. They are 
E for education — developing the 
proper mental attitudes in the 
minds of people (especially chil- 
dren) towards every kind of dan- 
gerous occupation. E for engineer- 
ing — building roadways, edifices 
and transportation systems that 
offer the least margin of danger. E 
for enforcement —the enactment 
and enforcement of laws and pre- 
cautions that will act as guardians 
of the people everywhere. 

Education in the art of living is 
largely a matter of living safely. 
Is it far fetched to say that safety 
education should be a part of ev- 
ery child’s training — a part of his 
school training? The answer is obvi- 
ous. The philosophers say that the 
first law of nature is self-preserva- 
tion. The first rule in the art of 
living is living itself, and if that’s 
to be done at all, it must be done 
safely. 





Flowers to the Funeral “Department 


For our late friend, myopic Joe, 
A herald angel sings; 
He wouldn’t wear his spectacles, 


And now he’s wearing wings. 








Court “Decisions XII 
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Liability of Church — A woman was in- 
jured as the result of the collapse of a 
chair on which she was seated while at- 
tending a bingo game in a church. She 
and her husband recovered judgments 
which were affirmed on appeal. (Robin- 
son v. Church (New York, 1945) 54 
N.Y.S. 2d 716.) 

“ot A 
Liability of Manufacturer — A married 
woman, while employed in a depart- 
ment store, was injured when the drawer 
of a cash register suddenly opened with 
great force and struck her on the right 
breast. She brought suit for. damages 
against the manufacturer of the cash 
register. The defendant moved to dis- 
miss her complaint on the ground that 
she had accepted benefits under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, but the 
case was submitted to a jury which 
brought in a verdict in her favor. The 
verdict was subsequently set aside, but 
the appellate court confirmed it. (Golden 
v. Cash Register Company (New York 
1945) 56 N.Y.S. 2d 48.) 

se ¢ 
Liability of Storekeeper — An employee of 
a packing company was delivering meat 
to a store. He was carrying the hind- 
quarter of a beef weighing approxi- 
mately 130 pounds and as he passed 
through a passageway in the store in 
order to reach a scale he slipped on some 





grease on the floor and fell. The hind- 
quarter of the beef landed on his stom- 
ach. He brought suit against the general 
manager and the owner of the store and 
a verdict was rendered against the 
owner for $16,750. On appeal the judg- 
ment was affirmed for $16,130. (De 
Moulin v. Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company (Missouri 1945) 189 S. W. 2d 
562.) 
y 7 : 

Liability of Landlord — A woman, with 
her family, occupied an apartment 
above a vacant store. While using a stair- 
way leading from the store to the base- 
ment, she fell and sustained a fractured 
arm. In her suit against the owner of the 
building the jury brought in a $14,700 
verdict in her favor. The verdict was 
set aside by the trial court and judgment 
entered for the landlord. The appellate 
court held, however, that a triable issue 


* of fact had been raised and ordered that 


a judgment for $7500 be entered in favor 
of the tenant. (Pietrolonardo v. Hough- 
teling (Illinois 1945) 61 N. E. 2d 874.) 
7 

Liability of Landlord — A woman was in- 
jured in a fall at the entrance of a multi- 
ple dwelling in which she was a tenant. 
She sued the landlord and recovered 
judgment in her favor. This was af- 
firmed on appeal. (Weber v. Ginsberg 
(New York 1945) 57 N.Y.S. 2d 133.) 











Ir Pays To ADVERTISE 


Jesse C. Hearn is a local insurance 
agent at Roanoke, Alabama. The 
U.S. Census of 1940 gave Roanoke a 
population of 4,165 — but Mr. Hearn 
and the methods he employs have 
made him known far afield from the 
city where he lives and it is a safe bet 
that he is at least one of the best 
known men, if not the best known, in 
Roanoke and vicinity. 

What he has done and how he has 
done it may prove a guide to other 
agents and for that reason we discuss 
briefly one phase of his activity, the 
use of the local newspaper. 


Mr. Hearn told us that the largest" 


return he had ever had from his ad- 
vertisement, or column, in the news- 
paper was an increase of knowledge of 
the insurance business itself. He said, 
“TI learned more about insurance in 
trying to write the advertisement or 
in sticking my picture in the paper as 
an expert than I have in fifteen years 
of solicitation.” 

It seems that one day. when Mr. 





Usable Ideas for Today 


Hearn was discussing insurance with 
the owner of the newspaper plant — 
it was a fireproof building — the sub- 
ject of the coinsurance clause came 
up. The editor wanted to have it ex- 
plained to him, for he had never be- 
fore heard of it. Mr. Hearn assumed 
that if the man who might well be pre- 
sumed to be the best informed person 
in town did not know anything about 
such an important feature of fire in- 
surance, a great many other people 
would also know nothing or very little 
about it. So he offered to write a 
weekly column on insurance in the 
paper; not to mention his own agency, 
and to pay half the advertising rates. 
Mr. Hearn used his picture at the 
top of the column and the articles were 
not only informative but interesting. 
People came more and more to look 
for them, and since, as Mr. Hearn ex- 
presses it, he always stressed first and 
foremost the idea of service, they were 
well worth reading. Here is a sample: 
It is hail insurance time and I 
have visited quite a number of your 
homes in the past few days. Your 
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Dad and Mother look a little tired. 
They have large crops, are awfully 
short on labor, and are working 
mighty hard. However, it is amaz- 
ing how well they are holding up. 
In nearly every home I have been 
in there is a large picture of you 
hanging on the wall or sitting on 
the mantel or dresser. Sure wish 
you could see how your Dad and 
Mother swell with pride when they 
show these pictures to me and tell 
me of your accomplishments and 
promotions in the army. 


Mr. Hearn also told us, ‘‘As to the 
actual money return, God knows I 
wish I could tell the value of any ad- 
vertising. Our business has increased 
25 percent or more with very little 
soliciting.” 

Lots of agents have found that it 
pays to advertise in their local papers. 
Possibly Mr. Hearn’s example will 
give them some new ideas of how best 
to do it. 


MAKE THE Most oF IT 


Everyone knows how March is sup- 
posed to come in and also go out and 
even when the first week, as some- 
times happens, appears springlike and 
delightful, some ancient killjoy is sure 
to remind us that the great blizzard of 
1888 was in that month. However, 
most things can be used, or, possibly, 
twisted, into an analogy, and so we sug- 
gest that the agent who starts March 
by going out like a lion for new busi- 
ness and renewals will indeed find the 
business coming in with more or less 


of the sweet lamblike docility that the 
old-time weather prophets predicted 
for the month’s ending. Also the fact 
that February, this being one of the 
poetic “in fine” years, had only 28 
days, of which four were Sundays, an 
equal number Saturdays, and two 
country-wide observed holidays, left a 
total of only 18 full working days. 
March, in fact, presents splendid 
opportunities! 


Tue But_tp1nc Boom 


A prominent insurance executive 
recently said that the imminent nation- 
wide boom in the construction of small 
homes will require the implementation 
of a private program to insure $50,- 
000,000,000 in building properties 
against fire and other damage loss. He 
added that the recently announced 
plan of the Office of War Mobiliza- 
tion and Reconversion to lift the curbs 
on residential and commercial con- 
struction places a great responsibility 
upon the .insurance and financial 
fraternities. 

A great responsibility and a great 
opportunity alike for the insurance 
agent is presented by such a program. 
The fire and casualty companies are 
prepared to provide the many kinds 
of insurance that will be needed. The 
agent who makes a thorough survey of 
his territory and familiarizes himself 
with what is being done and planned 
will not lack for prospects — nor will he 
lack for competition. And here, as in 
most human activities, the best man 
will win. 

















. . . ACCIDENTS 
Deer Me! Here’s one hunting experience 
the hunter won’t soon forget. First he 
shot and wounded a deer, which charged 
him, and the two wrestled until the deer 
went down for a count of ten. On the 


way home, dragging the 150-pound 
animal, the hunter got lost and fell over 
a 20-foot ledge, suffering cuts and bruises. 
Came the rains and he took shelter under 
a tree — arriving home nearly 36 hours 
after he set out. It was hard to say which 
was in worse shape —deer or hunter! 
(Hudson Falls, N. Y.). . . . Man Trap? 
In response to a frantically-phoned plea 
for help, police rushed to a Third Avenue 
home to find the lord and master thereof 
imprisoned — caught fast by the kitchen 
sink! Having put his finger into the drain 
to clean it out, he couldn’t get it out again. 
Enter this on page one of ‘‘How To Get 
Your Man —and Hold Him” (Bronx, 
nN. Y.). 


. .. BurGLary AND THEFT? 
Police 


That 


Was No Lady! might 








have ignored the tall dark woman ap- 
proaching them — high-heeled and 
vividly made up — near the scene of a 
reported burglary. However, the ‘‘woman” 
suddenly hurled a jar of cold cream at 
them, picked up ‘‘her” skirts and tried 
to establish a 1946 track record for the 
100-yard dash. The ‘‘lady” proved to 
be a very masculine burglar, who has 
often before masqueraded as one of the 
weaker sex to avoid suspicion (New 
York City). .°. . Salary Advanced. He 
said he was looking for a job. He wasn’t 
hired, but he drew several weeks’ pay in 
advance by appropriating three enve- 
lopes, containing $150, from employees’ 
desks (New York City). 


ee 
Why Didn’t He Say So? Passengers were 
not at all pleased when the bus driver 
requested that they transfer in mid-route. 
They moved with more alacrity, how- 
ever, at his next words. ‘‘I didn’t want 
to scare you,” he explained, ‘“‘but the 
bus is on fire.” (Philadelphia, Pa.). . . . 
Caught Napping. And were their faces 
red! An empty building next door to the 
firehouse suffered $500 worth of damage 
— by fire, of course — while 14 firemen 
snoozed peacefully in their quarters. 
They tumbled out sheepishly when 
aroused by a passer-by, and could only 
hazard the guess that no one had turned 
in an alarm because of the building’s 
proximity to the firefighters (Union 
City, N. J.). 


. » » MiscELLANEOuS 
He Got the Bird! This might, perhaps, 
come under the heading of ‘*Burglary and 
Theft.” A hunter shot at, and bagged, a 
pheasant, but he didn’t have it for dinner. 
Before he could get to it, a coyote had 
beaten him to the draw and was speeding 
away with the makings of his own evening 


meal (Twin Falls, Idaho). 











WEIRD VIEW. This might be the setting of a ghostly gathering at 
midnight. Actually, it is a view of the fire which swept a mansion at 
Old Westbury, Long Island, last December. Despite efforts of fire- 
fighters, who battled the flames for four hours that icy night, the 
house, home of Mrs. E. A. Potter, was completely destroyed. 


A Fire 


EVEN WEIRDER. Another witches’ 
eve scene? No—an after-view of a 
staircase in the Hartford convalescent 
home which was gutted by a fire 
started by a blazing Christmas tree. 


IN PICTURES 


Automobile WV 


SOCIAL CLIMBERS? Or maybe these folks took CLOSE CALL. If this hadn’t happened in just this way, the 
that old saying, “Hitch your wagon to a star,” occupants of this car would really have been “crushed.” 
a bit too literally. At any rate, they missed a curve Fortunately, as the trolley squeezed the car against an “el” 
and the car actually climbed this tree! Both occu- _ pillar, the car doors were sprung into the trolley, as a 
pants escaped with only minor injuries. result of which the people were rescued. 
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DONT RISK YOUR LICENSE TO DRIVE 
HERBERT R. O'CONOR. Govennce 
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SAFETY LESSON — 1. This billboard is one of 140 
donated by owners and renters for the Maryland 
campaign, led by Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, 
to advise people of the provisions and purposes of 
the new safety responsibility law effective Jan. 1 


A Safety 


TH 


WHERE IS IT? A solid week of rain swelled the river to 
such a height that Laguna bridge, eight miles west of 
Santa Rosa, California, was rendered completely im- 
passable. Now the puzzle is: find the bridge! It is there, 
if you will look closely, on the right. 














SAFETY LESSON — II. On all Baltimore GOOD REUQD. Evan 


streetcars this placard urged people to the only cit)fover 50. 
get the booklet outlining the law. The year. Here 9 Bal Evan: 
space, usually rented, was donated for sev- graphs of ifecherc 
eral weeks before the law became effective. “Evanston § $m,” whi 
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FAST WORK. That same week of rain did plenty 
of damage. It may have taken centuries for the 
waters to carve out Natural Bridge, Va., but this 
reasonable facsimile, part of the roadway along 
Bodega Bay, Cal., was done in only seven days. 
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) REED. Evanston, Ill., may be justly proud of being 
ly citjfover 50,000 which had no traffic fatalities last 
[ere yfal Evanston policemen study maps and photo- 

of {fecherous intersection—an example of the 
ton $§m,” which has had such excellent results. 


NOT SO GOOD. Here is one case where safety precautions lost out. 
This car jumped Long Island’s Jericho Turnpike and turned over, 
ironically enough, only a few feet away from the sign which warned of 
danger. The driver was not injured, but people who traveled the road 
after him had two warnings instead of only one! 


PICTURES 


BEAK IT UP! Yes, this, too, is water, but pretty solid water! Rising tem- 
agures loosened ice in the Delaware River and it floated downstream, 
iting a solid mass near Trenton, N. J. Here an Army sergeant looks on 
¥fe a Coast Guard cutter tries to break through the jam. Nearby low areas 


Wp badly flooded when the river backed up. 


Water V 


LANDSLIDE. This was the way the Waldo 
Approach to San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Bridge looked last December — more of 
the damage wrought by the rainy spell. 
Total rainfall was the highest in 56 years. 








ONE SHIP DOWN. Or it probably will be down soon — in Davy Jones’s Locker — unless some of it can be 
salvaged. Eight members of the crew were reported missing, believed killed, and twelve others were injured 
when this ship, the Swedish tanker Sveaborg, exploded while loading gasoline at a dock in Texas City, Texas, 
this winter. The blast leveled the superstructure of the tanker and ripped a 15-foot hole in its side. The stern of 
the ship sank at once, the broken wreckage of the bow (seen here) remaining above the water. 


A Ship 
_ THE NEWS 


QUITE A CHANGE. As if the housing problem 
were not acute enough, a Texas tornado made it 
worse. In a short time it reduced this area, where 
formerly six homes stood, to a practically level 
plain! Over 40 lives were lost throughout the state. 


> 


IN PICTURES 


Miscellaneous V 


GOING HOME. Like “Wrong-Way Corrigan,” these 
pioneers — the Bolster family — head east: home to New 
York after 26 years in Colorado. Wanting to transport 
their horses, they used them as motive power, erecting 
this “patchwork” wagon as a temporary home-on-wheels. 








The President’s Highway Safety 
Conference 


by MAJ. GEN. PHILIP B. FLEMING 


LTHOUGH FOUR YEARS of war 
brought to the American 
people on the home front many 
deprivations and some hardships, 
there was one circumstance that 
seemed to offer opportunity for 
self congratulation. Traffic acci- 
dent fatalities were decreasing. 
But most of us were under no 
illusions as to some of the reasons 
for the decrease. It was not that 


we had grown wiser, or more cau- 
tious. It was simply that, due to 
gasoline rationing, there were 
fewer vehicles on the streets and 
roads, reducing to a corresponding 
extent the chances of the average 
citizen to be crushed to death. 
The fact that there were fewer 
cars in use was, to some extent, 
counterbalanced by the fact that 
the cars still on the nation’s roads 
were growing older, tires were 





either as motorists or pedestrians 














The ‘President Says 


HE STATE HIGHWAY DEPARTMENTS, in cooperation with the 
Federal government, are about to embark upon a vast program of 
construction in order to adapt our highways to the needs of modern trans- 
port. In carrying out this program we shall be able, through improved 
engineering standards, to make our streets and highways far safer than 
they ever have been before for both motorists and pedestrians. This im- 
provement, however, can come about only gradually. 
| In the meantime, traffic fatalities, which had decreased in number during 
the war, again have been increasing at an alarming rate since the end of 
gasoline rationing last August, and we must explore every possibility of 
reducing this tragic toll. It is for this purpose that I am calling the Presi- 
|  dent’s Highway Safety Conference to meet in Washington May 8, 9 and 
10, in advance of the opening of the 1946 touring season. 










Harry S. TRUMAN 
President of the United States 











wearing thin, and pavements were 
unsafe in many places because of 
neglected maintenance. There 
seemed some basis for the hope, 
therefore, that if accidents could 
be reduced despite such unfavora- 
ble physical conditions, we might 
hold into the postwar period the 
gains already made. 

It must not be supposed, of 
course, that even in 1944 the loss 
of life in traffic accidents was so 
slight as to justify complacency. 
Actually more than 24,000 persons 
were done to death that year, 
which is to say that if a tornado 
were to strike such a community 
as Jefferson City, Missouri, for ex- 
ample, and kill every man, woman 
and child in it, the loss of life 
would be just about equal to the 
number killed on our streets and 
highways in 1944. 

In any event, the hope of im- 
provement in the statistical picture 
soon proved vain. In August, the 
month the war ended, traffic fa- 
talities increased by 26 percent 
over those of the corresponding 
month in 1944, In September the 
increase over September of the 
previous year was 40 percent, in 
October 53 percent, and in No-. 
vember 40 percent again. These 
increases were so alarming that 
when they were called to the at- 
tention of the President, he forth- 
rightly demanded action to curb 
this holocaust which threatened to 
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reach, or even surpass, in this first 
postwar year the sickening record 
of 1941, the last prewar year, 
when more than 37,000 lost their 
lives on our streets and highways. 

This was the inception of the 
President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference, for which the President 
has designated me to serve as 
chairman. 

The President is not a recent 
convert to the cause of traffic 
safety. As a member of the United 
States Senate, he discovered that 
a number of the states permitted 
anybody to drive an automobile, 
whether qualified or not, and that 
some of the states which did issue 
driver licenses were so lax in their 
requirements that the licensing 
procedure was‘of little or no value. 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN’S VIEWS 


Three times — in 1937, ’39 and 
°41 — he introduced legislation 
which would have barred from 
operating a motor vehicle in inter- 
state commerce any person unless 
he had a valid driver’s license is- 
sued under the law of a state, 
which required the passing of a 
rigid eye test, required ability to 
read and understand highway 
signs, and an actual demonstra- 
tion of ability to exercise ordinary 
and reasonable control in the op- 
eration of a motor vehicle. No 
license was to be issued to a person 
less than 16 years of age, every 
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license was to be renewed every 
three years, and the license could 
be revoked or suspended by the 
proper authorities. A fine of up to 
$300 was provided for the viola- 
tion of any provision of the act. 
Twice these bills passed the Sen- 
ate, only to die in the House of 
Representatives. The need for 
minimum nation-wide standards 
in the licensing of drivers is greater 
today than ever. 

The announcement that the 
President’s conference was to be 
held this spring was the signal for 
starting a deluge of telegrams, let- 
ters of commendation, inquiries, 
and communications of all sorts in 
my direction. This is sufficient 
evidence, I think, that the country 
is aroused, that it will support a 
vigorous safety campaign, and it 
gives promise of a successful out- 
come of our deliberations. 


EVERYONE CONCERNED 


Now, there is one nice thing 
about work in the field of highway 
safety. Just as Calvin Coolidge’s 
preacher was agin’ sin, everybody 
is against auto fatalities. Nobody 
has a vested interest in a continu- 
ance of the slaughter; no ideologies 
are engaged. The automobile 
manufacturer, the highway user, 
the insurance company, the teacher, 
the doctor, the housewife, the day 
laborer, the Republican and the 
Democrat — all are equally op- 
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posed to them. Nobody gains from 
a traffic accident, and in the long 
run everybody loses. 

As a consequence, persons and 
groups whose ordinary interests 
may be most diverse can work to- 
gether enthusiastically in this field, 
as they have long been doing. The 
task, rather, is to vivify their ef- 
forts and to focus them upon the 
apathetic who, although they de- 
plore accidents, still persist in 
crossing streets against the red 
light or risk their lives traveling at 
break-neck speed in ramshackle 
cars. 

I have been referring to “traffic 
accidents,” but I wonder if there 
ever was, properly speaking, a 
traffic accident. Webster defines 
“accident” as “‘an event that takes 
place without one’s foresight or 
expectation; an undesigned, sud- 
den and unexpected event.” I 
doubt if there ever was an auto- 
mobile crash that could not have 
been foreseen, and which should 
have been expected whenever the 
rules of the road are violated. 

It was the President’s desire that 
the conference should be held in 
Washington at the start of, or 
shortly before, the opening of the 
1946 touring season. Accordingly, 
our preliminary policy committee 
suggested the three days of May 
8, 9 and 10, and they were ap- 
proved by the President. An earlier 
date would have been impractical 











because it would not have allowed 
sufficient time for the necessary 
preliminary work, and a later date 
would be inadvisable because it 
would have come too late for de- 
cisions to be reached to affect the 
traffic situation that is certain to 
develop this summer. 

Committees have been appointed 
to consider various aspects of the 
safety problem — namely, acci- 
dent reporting, law enforcement, 
engineering, laws and ordinances, 
driver licensing, education, public 
information, and public support 
—and will submit their recom- 
mendations to the conference. In- 
vitations are going out from the 
White House to the Speaker of the 
House, the presiding officer of the 
Senate, the chairmen of the Senate 
and House roads committees, and 
to representatives of the various 
interested Federal executive de- 
partments to attend. They are 
going out, also, to the governors of 
the states, and to state highway 
and motor vehicle commissioners, 
chiefs of state police, state superin- 
tendents of public instruction, state 
public service commissioners, rep- 
resentatives of state legislatures, 


and to representatives of labor, . 


business, industry and the profes- 
sions. The mayor or city manager, 
chief of police, school superin- 
tendent, traffic engineer and street 
commissioner of all cities of 25,000 
or more are being invited. So are 
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HE National Conservation Bu- 

reau, accident prevention divi- 
sion of the Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Executives, is 
one of 10 leading national safety 
organizations President Truman 
called upon to prepare the plans 
for the President’s Highway 
Safety Conference. 











representatives of numerous na- 
tional public and private organiza- 
tions, newspaper publishers, radio 
and moving picture interests. 

The list is a long one. We have 
tried to make it comprehensive 
because we believe accident pre- 
vention is everybody’s business. 
We expect an attendance of about 
1,500 persons. 

As President Truman has ob- 
served, higher standards of en- 
gineering will contribute greatly 
to public safety, but rebuilding 
streets and highways is a slow 
process and sudden benefits cannot 
be expected. Consequently, we 
must look elsewhere for immediate 
assistance. Greater emphasis must 
be placed on law enforcement and 
public education, especially 
through the schools. 


Tue “‘Spasm” METHOD 


Most of us are familiar with cer- 
tain types of local safety campaigns 
that have burgeoned in the past. 
Within a span of two or three days 
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four or five persons are killed on 
the streets of a city, whereupon a 
popular clamor arises for an end 
to the slaughter. The police are 
alerted, a few traffic violators are 
heavily penalized, and improve- 
ment temporarily is brought about. 
But within a few weeks public in- 
terest turns to other matters and 
vigilance is relaxed. The spasm 
method has never been effective, 
and never will be. We must have 
steady, unremitting pressure for 
safety, not for a week or two but 
every day in the year. And it must 
be exerted in every community 
from the largest city to the smallest 
hamlet. 


THE Po.ice 


There are several promising re- 
cent developments. Chief Fred 
Roff of Morristown, New Jersey, 
president of the International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, tells 
me that police departments all 
over the country, which were de- 
pleted by the armed forces during 
the war, are building up again. 
Moreover, the new recruits coming 
out of the army, most of whom 
served as military policemen, are 
a superior lot. They have had 
excellent training in the army and 
as a result the training period for 
civilian police work can be con- 
siderably shortened. 

Yet the police, no matter how 
alert they may be, how well 
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trained, or how well they are up- 
held by the courts, cannot do the 
whole job alone. They must have 
the active support of all of us, even 
those of us who happen to know a 
fellow who knows a fellow who 
knows a judge. That the people as 
a whole can be conditioned to- 
ward safety in city traffic is demon- 
strable in such a city as Houston, 
where crossing the street against a 
red light is almost unheard of. By 
contrast, we have New York City 
where no pedestrian pays the 
slightest attention to traffic lights. 
To frustrate this bad pedestrian 
habit in New York would take at 
least four policemen at every in- 
tersection and probably eight or 
more at 42nd Street and Broad- 
way. There aren’t that many po- 
licemen, but it is reasonable to 
suppose that if the people of 
Houston can be taught to respect 
traffic lights, the people of New 
York and of every other city can 
be, too. 


STREET AND HigHwAy MARKERS 


Another development is the 
study now being made by the 
American Association of State 
Highway Officials in cooperation 
with the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, looking toward the stand- 
ardization of street and highway 
markers and directional and warn- 
ing signs. Ambiguous, obscure and 
conflicting highway directions ap- 
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parently provide a problem not 
peculiar to the United States, as I 
recently read in the London Times, 
a letter from an irate British sub- 
scriber who complained that in 
driving 60 miles through fog he 
encountered no less than nine 
different kinds of lane markings. 

When I mentioned this the other 
day, a well-known American high- 
way Official spoke up and said, 
*That’s nothing; we have 29 dif- 
ferent kinds of lane markings in 
this country.” 

Well, that’s something we are 
going to do something about. 


DrivinG REGULATIONS 


In addition, more thought 
should be given to the possibility 
of standardizing driving regula- 
tions throughout the country. So 
long as we cling to our antiquated 
gridiron pattern of city streets 
there will always have to be some 
special rules to take care of special 
situations. And yet a long list of 
rules, varying from state to state, 
from county to county and town 
to town, prescribing all degrees of 
speed, prescribing or encouraging 
various kinds of turns, many of 


which rest on no apparent logic, . 


confuse the motorist and add to the 
hazards for both drivers and 
pedestrians. 

I am not naive enough to sup- 
pose that the President’s confer- 
ence alone can solve our whole 
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problem. But it can and will inte- 
grate our efforts, disseminate ap- 
proved techniques and revitalize 
our program. I cannot undertake 
to predict what the conference 
will recommend. It has been sug- 
gested that the national conference 
might well be followed by a gov- 
ernor’s conference in each state to 
translate the national program 
into terms applicable to every 
county, township and hamlet in 
the country. Governor Dewey al- 
ready has informed the New York 
Legislature of his intention to call 
a state-wide conference this spring, 
“to bring together the representa- 
tives of all groups interested in a 
broad safety program.” The goal, 
he adds, “will be to organize a 
fully-integrated state-wide pro- 
gram to propose fixed speed limits 
and a traffic regulation program 
to increase cooperation among in- 
terested agencies and at the same 
time delineate clearly their respec- 
tive functions.” The governors of 
all the states might well do as 
much. 


Tue Cosr 


We have a humanitarian inter- 
est in checking the slaughter on 
our streets and highways. But even 
if we could afford to be indifferent 
to the humanitarian aspect, we 
cannot ignore, even as a simple 
matter of business, the cost in 
other terms. In 1944, which was 




















a relatively safe year as compared 
to 1941, 24,000 persons were killed 
in traffic. Capitalize a life at the 
low value of $2,000 a year in pro- 
ductive capacity over a period, 
say, of 30 years, and the loss to the 
country in goods and services these 
persons might have produced was 
in the vicinity of $1,500,000,000. 
This is aside from the cost in the 
lost production of hundreds of 
thousands who were maimed and 
crippled, the cost of their medical 
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and hospital care, the cost of sup- 
porting the incapacitated through 
public or private charity, and the 
value of property destroyed. 

We worry about the social.cost 
of labor disputes, but here is a far 
larger bill which the country is 
called upon to meet year after 
year after year. Little wonder that 
the President impatiently ex- 
claims, ““We can no longer tolerate 
this awful drain upon our human 
and material resources!” 





“Excuse me a minute, Sir. It’s our policy to study the prospect 


before presenting our policy!” 
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Only Collections Complete the Sale 


by H. H. CORSON 


Y ACQUAINTANCE among in- 
M surance producers is rather 
extensive; but, although we — my 
partners and I — have bought sev- 
eral agencies because the agents 
had not collected properly, I have 
never met a poor collector in the 
business — in his own opinion. 

Most of the 


them; it was the fact that they had 
not collected their money. You can 
stay at home and break even. If 
you are going to come to the office 
to work eight to twelve hours 
every day, you do it for one reason 
— profit. 

Collecting is like safety. It has to 
be practiced 





agents whose 
business we had 
purchased came 
to work for us 
as solicitors. In- 
variably our 
greatest trouble 
with them was 
their arguing 
with our ac- 
counting de- 
partment. They 
wanted us to 
continue the 
same happy 
methods of 
not getting 
the money in, H. 
which put them 
in our office as 
solicitors in- 
stead of continuing to own their 
own agencies, 

Generally, those gentlemen were 
getting along in years but it was 
not the years that caught up with 








H. CORSON 


. . collecting, like safety, 
must be practiced every day 


every day. Of 
course, the in- 
dividual pro- 
ducer with one 
girl in his office 
is handicapped 
in following a 
cut and dried 
collection sys- 
tem, although 
some of the best 
collectors I 
have ever seen 
were one-man 
agencies. But, 
regardless of 
what method 
you follow, it is 
the frame of 
mind that you 
want to acquire. 

You want to get your money into 
your office, because, as much as our 
companies love us, they are going 
to get their money into their offices 
sooner or later. And you have to 
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collect it, take your commission 
out, and get it to the underwriters. 

We have some local reputation 
as being “tough” collectors. You 
may think such a reputation is a 
disadvantage, particularly in the 
South where tempers run a little 
high. It is not true at all. People 
who do not want to pay their bills 
simply do not buy insurance from 
Davis, Bradford & Corson — not 
more than once, anyhow. We want 
our money, and we are going to 
get it, or we are going to get our 
policy back. 

We have a system which we fol- 
low religiously. Every month we 
send out a bill — at the end of the 
month. If we find that time is run- 
ning a little short, everybody who 
is doing anything else drops it and 
lends a hand to the accounting 
department so that we get EVERY 
statement in the mail on the last 
day of the month. Those bills are 
for all unpaid balances. 

We do not get particularly ex- 
ercised if a policy is not paid for 
the month after purchase. If the 
customer bought his policy in Janu- 
ary, we send a bill which he gets 
the first of February. We should 
like him to pay in February; but, 


if he does not, we do not bother. 


him. We send out another bill at 
the end of February, a second bill. 
He gets this bill the first of March. 
We have a tickler system that 
brings out unpaid balances on the 
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tenth of each month. If the bill has 
not been paid by the tenth of 
March, we get ready to send out a 
“little reminder.” 

It is a delicately worded little 
card saying, “‘Just a reminder. The 
premium will be Past Due on 
March 15th.” If we do not get 
satisfactory reaction, five days later 
we write a letter saying that we 
are so sorry the customer did not 
do anything in response to the 
little card. Five days later we send 
another letter saying we are sorrier 
than before that he has not done 
anything. If we do not get any- 
thing from that, the second day 
the producer is sent out to get 
some money or get the policy. 

Please do not get the wrong im- 
pression. We never bear down on 
the person who is making an hon- 
est effort to take care of his ac- 
count. It is a question of the cor- 
rect attitude toward obligations. 
We want payments kept ahead of 
earned premiums; and we want 
the correct attitude. You always 
get your money from the man 
with the correct attitude. If you 
have been in the business as long 
as most agents, you know the cor- 
rect attitude about obligations 
when you see it. If you do not, 
I am surprised you are still in 
business. 

Do not let yourself get in the 
position of soliciting donations 
from the man who is your debtor. 
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You have to watch the apolo- 
getic attitude, particularly in sales- 
men — not just insurance solici- 
tors, but salesmen who sell soap, or 
rawhide, or watches, or anything 
else. The typical salesman can not 
understand why in the world the 
collection department worries 
about money, because he has made 
a beautiful sale; and it is a great 
feather in his cap. 

You ought to have somebody in 
your Office (if there is nobody there 
but you, it will have to be you) run 
collection efficiency tests. There is 
a very simple method of testing 
how good your average collections 
are; that is, how your accounts 
are aging on you, or by the one- 
twelfth, one-eighth and one-sixth 
method. 

If your accounts receivable are 
no more than one-twelfth of a 
year’s business, you are doing a 
superior collection job. 
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If such accounts are no more 
than one-eighth of a year’s busi- 
ness, you are doing well. 

But, whenever your accounts re- 
ceivable are as much as one-sixth 
of a year’s business, you had better 
spend more time on collecting, 
right then. 

So much for averages. But aver- 
ages can be deceptive. 

Test each past due individual 
account. Is it behind the earned 
premium? If so, you may be ar- 
ranging to lose a customer, or 
money, or both. 

If you do not have a good col- 
lector in your office, you had bet- 
ter get one, just as soon as the help 
shortage is over, and let him or her 
watch those accounts. 

Remember, no sale is complete 
until collection is completed — 
and the unpaid percentage con- 
tains your profit, which was your 
reason for making the sale. 


be 


Cooling Them Off 


The Associated Press reports that the guests at a dinner given 
by Mayor John McDonough of St. Paul, Minn., were politi- 
cians, all ready to orate on the current municipal election 
campaign. But the speeches were short. Mayor McDonough 
limited each speaker to the length of time he would — or could 


— hold a twenty-five-pound cake of ice in his bare hands. 
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Six Years -Ago 


Che business of insurance must be conducted on a sound underwriting basis 
as the risks and hazards involved are great. The public must be served and 
served well. The rank and file of stock company agents and company executives 
always keep that fact foremost in their minds. I am confident that our farmer 
customers and these small businessmen we service, will realize increasingly that 
security of their business dovetails materially with Webster’s definition of ours, 
“Security Against Loss.””» — R. W. Forshay. 


Four Years -Ago 


If it were possible for each department of an insurance company to ascertain 
its annual consumption of paper and man-hours, a fairly consistent relationship 
among the various companies would be found between (a) the number of pieces 
of paper consumed in a year’s time and (b) total man-hours of work involved. 
This relationship between quantity of paper and volume of man-hours affords 
an excellent means of attack on the problem of how to save paper and man- 
hours in the insurance business, because the mere act of reducing the number of pieces 
of paper consumed per thousand dollars of premium income will automatically save man- 
hours as well. — Ambrose Ryder. 


Two Years ~A go 


Because it represents a large amount of undeveloped business, the average 
personal risk reveals more errors in coverage ‘and is more in néed of a survey 
than is the average commercial or financial institution. It has been neglected 
for the very reason that it causes so little trouble. Policies are allowed to be 
renewed automatically by the agent, and in the majority of cases are accepted 
when they come through the mail. The exposures of the personal risk might have 
changed a thousandfold, but still the agent carrying the fire or casualty insur- 
ance, as the case might be, keeps on renewing the policy as it was originally 
written. -— Mary B. Allard. 
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‘THis IS the second—and concluding — 

article in Oscar Beling’s interesting series 
on the important subject of efficient agency 
management. In the same section of last 
month’s edition of THE JOURNAL, he discussed 
Production Planning. In this article he con- 
siders Profit Planning. The two articles com- 
bined constitute a complete and valuable study 
of the general subject, Planned Agency Man- 
agement. From time to time during the year, 
THE JOURNAL will attempt to test Mr. Beling’s 
methods— as presented in this series — by 
inviting agents to write articles about methods 
of office management they are using success- 
fully in daily practice. 
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Planned Agency Management — II 


by OSCAR BELING 


HE Office Personnel and the 
Tools: Under this caption we 
may consider various questions in 
relation to the office staff, such as 
its selection, training, education, 
direction and control. Special 
emphasis may be placed on devel- 
oping sales consciousness, pro- 
moting proper contacts with the 
insuring public, morale builders, 
the use of an office manual for re- 
cording every operation, the fixing 
of clear-cut responsibilities, and 
other matters of equal importance. 
The staff’s contacts with the 
agency clientele merit particular 
attention. There are three types 
of such contacts — personal, tele- 
phone and letter — and any one 
may be the first impression a 
prospective customer receives of 
an agency. The personal contact 
generally is the most easily con- 
trolled. When a client calls at the 
office of an agency, it usually is for 
one of four reasons: (1) to discuss a 
necessary change, (2) to place an 





order for a new policy, (3) to ar- 
range for the renewal of an expir- 
ing policy, or (4) to pay a 
premium. 

The handling of the first two 
types of calls imposes a responsi- 
bility on the office clerk to obtain 
all necessary information in order 
to avoid the embarrassment of go- 
ing back to an insured for addi- 
tional and pertinent details. In 
discussing renewals, current val- 
ues should be reviewed to guard 
against over-insurance or under- 
insurance. When accepting pay- 
ment of a premium, a saving in 
time for both the insured and the 
agency can be effected by review- 
ing the insured’s records for other 
policies which may be expiring in 
the near future and arranging for 


‘ their renewal — perhaps with ex- 


tra coverage. 

Telephone personality may seem 
to be an “intangible.” Properly 
developed, however, it can be 
made to play a major part in sell- 
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ing an agency to its present and 
prospective customers. Recogniz- 
ing the increasing value of the 
telephone in building good will, 
forward-looking agents are train- 
ing their staffs in its proper use. 
The tone and inflection of the 
voice, courtesy and speed in an- 
swering and transferring calls, 
cheerfulness in doing so, all help 
to build up an agency’s reputation 
for friendly service. 

Every letter emanating from an 
agency is, in effect, a projection of 
that agency. Proper phraseology 
is especially significant since letters 
frequently are the initial contacts 
with prospective clients. Words 
can be salesmen. Use the same 
language as you would in speaking 
to the reader. Letters are valuable 
tools of communication and should 
be so worded that they are clear- 
cut, easy to understand, convinc- 
ing, courteous, and imbued with 
that feeling of readiness to serve 
which is so vital in building confi- 
dence among an agency’s cus- 
tomers. 

Our agency planning should 
consider the physical arrangement 
of the office in the light of its ad- 
vertising value as well as its aid in 
promoting efficiency. The appear- 
ance of the office reflects the serv- 
ice an agency’s clients may expect. 
An old-fashioned, poorly arranged 
office is not only costly to operate 
but suggests that the agency is not 





equipped properly to look after 
the interests of its customers. On 
the other hand, an attractive, 
carefully planned office is one of 
the best forms of advertising an 
agency can have, not only for the 
primary purpose of promoting 
good public relations, but also as a 
meafs of attracting the highest 
type of personnel. 


PLANNING AN OFFICE 


The first fundamental principle 
in planning an office is the old 
rule that a straight line is the 
shortest distance between two 
points. The flow of work will de- 
termine the layout of the office 
equipment and special care should 
be taken to minimize “back 
tracking.” The work will flow 
more quickly and more smoothly 
if related departments are in close 
proximity and if provision is made 
for the successive stages of com- 
pletion. One large office is more 
efficient than a series of small of- 
fices because supervision of em- 
ployees is easier, communication 
between members of the staff is 
more direct, and light and ven- 
tilation are improved. Clerks en- 
gaged in close work should have 
the best natural as well as artifi- 
cial light. Lighting fixtures should 
be cleaned regularly and light 
bulbs replaced as they lose effi- 
ciency. 

Give each clerk enough room 
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to work. The recognized standard 
is a minimum of 50 to 75 square 
feet of working space for each desk, 
chair space, and share of the aisle. 
Aisles should be at least three feet 
wide. Leave five feet in front of 
the files to provide enough passage 
and working area. 

A clean, orderly office is an ef- 
ficient office. ‘The amount of capi- 
tal invested in office equipment 
warrants its careful and regular 
maintenance to keep it clean, at- 
tractive, and functionally effective 
over as long a period as possible. 
Principals and clerks alike spend 
their best hours daily in the 
agency, and if those hours are to 
be fully productive the “house- 
keeping” should be on at least as 
high a standard as the individuals 
enjoy in their respective homes. 


SysTEM 


The System: System has been 
defined as the orderly or methodic 
arrangement of information neces- 
sary to the conduct of business 
transactions. While good sales- 
manship is one of the first requi- 
sites to success in an insurance 
agency, no less important is the 
creation and maintenance of a 


carefully-planned system which ° 


will both direct and support the 
salesmen’s efforts — a system which 
will tell where to sell, what to sell, 
and how to sell — a system which 
will provide for the efficient and 
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profitable manufacture and mer- 
chandising of the articles sold (in 
insurance, the policies and the 
security they represent) — and, 
last but not least, a system de- 
signed to give the continuous and 
unremitting service to clients with- 
out which no insurance agent can 
hope to establish himself. 

A potent incentive for main- 
taining full efficiency in all phases 
of office operations is disclosed by 
studying the relation of operating 
costs to premium volume. For 
example, any agent would wel- 
come a brand-new line involving, 
say, $1,500 a year in premiums. 
On the other hand, a study of 
functional operations might indi- 
cate the need for a few changes — 
perhaps minor in character and 
resulting in savings of, say, $10.00 
a month — which might not be 
considered as important as the 
new line of $1,500 a year. In 
terms of dollars and cents in an 
agent’s pocket, however, the net 
results are identical, since a recent 
country-wide survey by the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance 
Agents demonstrated that the 
average profit an agent may ex- 
pect is 8 percent of his premium 
volume and $10.00 a month is 8 
percent of $1,500 a year. 

Apart from the accounting rec- 
ords, a system in an agency em- 
braces such operations as policy 
writing, stenographic services, fil- 
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ing, expiration records, claims 
service, mailing, and any other 
service functions. Suppose we con- 
sider the subject of filing opera- 
tions, which too often constitute a 
bottleneck and seriously retard 
other agency functions. Filing 
should really be termed ‘“‘find- 
ing,” since ev- 
ery filing sys- 
tem has as its 
primary objec- 
tive the finding, 
and promptly, 
of any wanted 
document. 


FILING 


Here are some 
ideas on filing, 
successfully em- 
ployed by rep- 
resentative agen- 
cies. Combine 
all files and 
place them in a 
central location 
readily acces- 
sible to the serv- 
ice units which have occasion to 
use them. Concentrate the respon- 
sibility for filing in the hands of 
one clerk. Use enough guide 
cards. Do not keep material in 
desk drawers which should be in 
the files. Complete all filing every 
day whenever possible. Use enough 
files. Congested files waste time 
and lead to increased errors. Clear 
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out routine correspondence at 
regular intervals. Do not keep 
daily reports too long. Many 
agents destroy all daily reports one 
year after expiration, with the 
exception of workmen’s compen- 
sation and general liability daily 
reports which are held as long as 
the respective 
statutory limi- 
tations run. If 
files are really 
dead, bury them. 
The expira- 
tion records of 
an agency also 
merit careful 
study. They must 
be simple to be 
effective. Ex- 
piration records 
should consist 
of twodivisions: 
(1) initial or 
primary records 
and (2) second- 
ary or control 
records. There 
are many types 
of primary records but one of the 
most popular is a carbon copy of 
the invoice, filed by month and 
year of expiration. This method 
requires no extra operation and 
the invoice carbon copy must be 
just as accurate as the original. 
The expiration controls may be 
expiration books or registers, a 
comparison with company monthly 
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accounts, extra carbon copies of 
invoices, daily reports filed by ex- 
piration dates, etc. When daily re- 
ports are filed alphabetically, as 
with the line folder plan previ- 
ously outlined, a simple form of 
expiration control can be estab- 
lished. A series of blocks appears 
at the top of the folder, which 
shows each month of the year. As 
each daily report is filed in its re- 
spective folder a colored signal is 
attached to the corresponding 
month of expiration at the top of 
the folder. Distinguishing colors 
of signals denote the expiration 
years. For example, a five year 
color cycle may be set up using, 
say, red for 1946, blue for 1947, 
yellow for 1948, black for 1949, 
and pink for 1950, the color cycle 
being repeated for the next five 
years. The position of the signal 
indicates the month of expiration 
and the color designates the ex- 
piration year. Since the monthly 
blocks are lined up behind each 
other, it becomes a simple process 
each month to draw folders con- 
taining expiring daily reports and 
subsequently match such folders 
with the corresponding invoice 
carbon copies previously filed. 
chronologically. 

Under this plan it will be noted 
that the entire folder is drawn 
rather than the expiring daily re- 
ports alone. There is a real pur- 
pose in this. Not only are handling 
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operations reduced, but the pro- 
ducer has an opportunity to re- 
view each customer’s account 
quickly before sending or deliver- 
ing a renewal policy and to sug- 
gest additional forms of protection 
when the client is most likely to be 
insurance-conscious. You will also 
note that the expiration control 
with the line folder plan makes the 
drawing of expiring daily reports 
a part of the checking operation; 
some other methods make the 
drawing of daily reports an addi- 
tional operation. 


ACCOUNTING 


Accounting and Finance: Ac- 
counting is regarded as a bugbear 
by most insurance producers for 
two reasons: (1) it is not generally 
part of an agent’s education and 
therefore is somewhat of an un- 
known quantity, and (2) it is 
looked upon as entirely alien to 
production activities. Actually — 
stripped of all its mystery to the 
layman — accounting, auditing, 
actuarial work, or any other simi- 
lar function is nothing more than 
common sense applied to figures. 
Accounting serves as an essential 
measurement of past perform- 
ances, as well as being a real fac- 
tor in planning future expansion. 

Accounting records when care- 
fully planned will tell an agent or 
agency principal the nature and 
correct value of the agency’s assets, 
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the extent of its obligations, the 
monthly and accumulative in- 
come, disbursements and profits, 
the reserves established for various 
contingencies, the proprietorship 
value of the agency, and any other 
information which will help guide 
the agency’s financial progress. 
Let us consider the position of 
an insurance agent. Basically, he 
acts in a fiduciary capacity in that 
he collects premiums from one 
source — the insureds — and re- 
mits them in turn to the compan- 
ies, retaining for his services the 
commissions involved. The premi- 
ums collectible from policyholders 
are designated and recorded as 
“accounts receivable” while the 
net balances due to the companies 
are known as “‘accounts payable.” 
There are three basic records in 
every agency: the cash book, the 
journal and the general ledger. 
The cash book, as its name im- 
plies, serves as the record of all re- 
ceipts and disbursements. It is 
usually in columnar form in order 
to segregate monthly totals of ac- 
counts for posting to the general 
ledger. On the receipt side of the 
cash book provision is made usu- 
ally for the date of receipt, the 
name of the party making the re- 
mittance, a brief description of 
each item, the total amount re- 
ceived and its segregation by 
ledger accounts. The disbursement 
side of the cash book is similarly 
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designed and frequently provides 
also for entry of each check num- 
ber. Accumulated receipts, less 
disbursements, represent the agency’s 
cash balance subject to monthly 
reconcilement with the bank state- 
ment and the total of checks not 
yet presented. 

The journal is essentially a 
collating medium designed for 
subsequent monthly posting to the 
general ledger. The principal en- 
try each month is the summary of 
business written. These figures are 
taken usually from the totals of 
the company monthly accounts 
and consist of the premiums less 
return premiums, the net com- 
missions, any charges to the com- 
panies, and the net balances due 
the companies. The first item — 
premiums written less return pre- 
miums — represents the net amount 
to be collected from the insureds 
and is therefore charged or deb- 
ited to accounts receivable. Net 
commissions are usually the chief 
source of income and are credited 
to the commission account. This 
method places the commission on 
a written basis. If the records are 
to be carried on a paid basis, 
there are several methods used of 
which the simplest is to set up a re- 
serve predicated on the agency’s 
average commission over all lines 
applied to the total unpaid premi- 
ums. Charges to the companies, if 
any, are credited to the respective 
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expense accounts. The net bal- 
ances due the companies are 
credited to accounts payable — 
the control account for company 
balances. 

When part of the business is 
produced by brokers or solicitors 
on a commission basis, a further 
journal entry is made, debiting 
the commission account and cred- 
iting accounts receivable with the 
monthly totals of such commis- 
sions payable by the agency. In 
this way, the accounts receivable 
are reduced to the net amount 
collectible from both insureds and 
brokers. The journal is used also 
for such adjusting entries as may 
be necessary in presenting the true 
position of the agency. In addi- 
tion, it reflects the closing entries 
of operating accounts into the 
“profit or loss” and the “‘surplus”’ 
accounts at the end of the calendar 
or fiscal year. 

Now for the general ledger. This 
record is a sort of clearing house 
for all other records and presents 
a condensed abstract of the agen- 
cy’s progress to date and its cur- 
rent financial position. There are 
four kinds of accounts in the gen- 
eral ledger: income, disburse- 
ments, assets and liabilities. The 
income accounts show the several 
sources of revenue among which 
the principal item usually is the 
commission account. Separate ac- 
counts are set up for each kind of 
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income. Disbursement accounts 
include the operating expenses of 
an agency; here, too, there should 
be separate accounts for the sev- 
eral classes of expenses, especially 
since such segregation is necessary 
for income tax purposes and for 
preparing comparative statements. 
The income and disbursement ac- 
counts as a group are known as 
the “economic” or “operating” 
accounts and their balances are 
built up until the end of the calen- 
dar or fiscal year, when they are 
closed into the profit or loss ac- 
count. 

Assets are what you have; lia- 
bilities are what you owe. The 
quick or current assets are those 
most readily convertible into cash, 
such as cash in bank, current ac- 
counts receivable, notes receiv- 
able, etc. Investments which meet 
the same test of immediate con- 
version into cash also may be in- 
cluded in the current assets; oth- 
erwise, they are considered as 
fixed assets along with furniture 
and fixtures, automobiles, and 
other holdings of the agency to be 
retained indefinitely. 

An agency’s liabilities are rep- 
resented by accounts payable due 
companies and other creditors, 
notes payable if any, reserves for 
depreciation of fixed assets, for un- 
earned commissions, and for bad 
debts, and any other obligations 
of the agency. An alternative 
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Correct planning of an office should be a 
fundamental principle 


method of treating valuation re- 
serves in the balance sheet is to 
show them as deductions from the 
respective assets, thus presenting 
the net current value of those 
assets. 

The general ledger also includes 
a profit or loss account and a sur- 
plus account. The first of these is 





the account into which all oper- 
ating accounts are closed at the 
end of each accounting period, 
and is itself subsequently closed 
either by transfer to the surplus 
account, by distribution to the 
owners of an agency, or by a com- 
bination of both. The surplus ac- 
count, in its simplest form, repre- 

















sents the excess of assets over 
liabilities. 
SuBsIDIARY RECORDS 


Suppose we now turn to a study 
of the subsidiary records — those 
designed to present the details of 
certain of the ledger accounts. 
Perhaps the most important of 
these records is the accounts re- 
ceivable or customers’ ledger. 
There are several methods of 
maintaining a customers’ ledger, 
including bound or looseleaf books, 
index cards, sheets prepared by 
bookkeeping machines as in the 
larger agencies, or carbon copies 
of original invoices. The carbon 
copy plan is growing in favor 
among most agencies of small or 
average premium volume. Briefly, 
the invoice copy method employs 
one copy of the original invoice as 
the customer’s ledger sheet itself. 
The invoice copies are filed alpha- 
betically by insureds’ names in an 
“unpaid accounts” file or binder. 
As collections are received and 
recorded in the cash book, the 
relative invoice copies are noted 
and, when fully paid, are trans- 
ferred to a closed or “‘paid’’ file. 
At the end of each month, the 
total of invoice copies remaining 
in the unpaid file should be in 
agreement with the accounts re- 
ceivable balance in the general 
ledger. 

The invoice copy plan follows 
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the thought that there are really 
two factors in every posting opera- 
tion: (1) the filing process, which 
is the finding of the proper page on 
which to post and (2) the actual 
posting or writing of the entry. 
When the invoice carbon copy 
serves as the customers’ ledger, 
the posting process stops with the 
filing operation. At the same time, 
errors are minimized because 
transcription (the source of most 
errors) is eliminated under the 
plan and the ledger sheet, being a 
carbon copy of the original in- 
voice, must be just as accurate as 
the invoice itself. 

Another subsidiary record is 
that established for accounts pay- 
able to companies. This record 
may consist of special ledger sheets 
to which are posted the respective 
company balances and the rela- 
tive payments. An even simpler 
procedure — commonly followed 
when the account current forms 
are uniform — is to use the agents’ 
copies of the monthly accounts 
themselves as the subsidiary ledger 
in much. the same manner as out- 
lined for the accounts receivable 
invoice copies: i.e., copies of the 
monthly accounts are filed in an 
unpaid file until paid, when the 
payment dates are indicated and 
the respective account copies trans- 
ferred to a closed file. 

It may be well to remember 
that, as a rule, companies require 
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very little information on monthly 
accounts. In most cases entries 
may be limited to policy numbers 
and premiums in the proper com- 
mission columns. Another point 
is that an invoice carbon copy is a 
more effective posting medium to 
the company monthly account 
than is the daily report because 
the daily report, as an exact copy 
of the policy, is the most im- 
portant document in the office and 
should be in its file immediately 
after the policy is written. Using 
the invoice copy for posting re- 
leases the daily report for prompt 
filing. 


COLLECTIONS 


No study of planned agency 
management would be complete 
without giving some thought to 
collections. The unpaid premiums 
represent a vital agency asset 
which at one and the same time 
is non-income-producing and a po- 
tential source of financial loss. 
There is no royal road or short cut 
to good collections. It takes con- 
stant and unremitting effort to 
hold unpaid accounts down to 
reasonable limits and no method 
yet has been devised to take the 
place of such effort. The most care- 
fully executed sales program will 
prove utterly futile if the business 
written is not promptly collected. 

Every agency should have a 
definite collection policy and put 
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teeth in it; if a premium is promised 
for a certain day, determined ef- 
fort should be made to have it 
paid on that day. No sale is com- 
plete unless the collection terms 
are “sold” at the same time. Spe- 
cial arrangements should be held 
to a minimum and should be made 
when the policies are written 
rather than two or three months 
later. Before soliciting renewals, 
it is well to check the previous 
record of payments. Do not at- 
tempt to sell a customer more 
than he can conveniently pay for 
or afford. 

Worthwhile business is seldom 
lost through insisting on prompt 
payment. Clients can have only 
two reasons for not paying premi- 
ums promptly: either they can’t or 
they won’t, and in either case they 
should be classed as undesirable. 
A cancellation for non-payment is 
not so much a loss of business as it 
is a guarantee against loss of 
profit. 


In CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, an agency’s prin- 
cipal stock in trade is service to 
clients. A definite relation exists 
between the quality of that service 
and the agency’s rate of progress. 
Careful and periodic study of all 
of the many functions which make 
up an agency will improve the 
service and correspondingly step 
up the rate of progress. Insurance 








is a business of human relations 
and those relations — whether they 
be in connection with files, policy- 
writing, letter writing, telephone 
service, accounting, collections, or 
any other function — are all part 
and parcel of the service to the 
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public for which each agency is 
trying to build a _ reputation. 
Therefore, each and every one of 
them plays an important part in 
building a successful agency and 
enabling it to get more profit out of 
each.premium dollar. 


Watch For This 


The April issue of the Woman’s Home Companion will carry an 
article entitled “Teach Them To Drive — and Survive,” by 
Arthur Bartlett, well-known writer on safety subjects. 

In the article, Mr. Bartlett clearly outlines the established 
methods of teaching driver education, presents proof that it is 
one of the “‘musts”’ in lessening the ghastly toll of traffic deaths, 
and puts forth a very strong appeal to all parents to do something 
about getting this subject established in all the high schools of 


the country. 


He says, ““Why do so few schools accept the responsibility 
and the opportunity to fit our children properly for life in the 
Motor Age? Why must my son, and so many other boys and 
girls, get their driver training on the run from parents who do 


not know enough to teach them? 


‘I admit there is one main reason why. It is because we who 
are those parents have yet to make it known, unmistakably, that 
we want driver education in the schools.” 

In preparing his article Mr. Bartlett sought the services and 
information of the National Conservation Bureau, accident 
prevention division of the Association of Casualty and Surety 
Executives, and also worked with the Delaware Safety Council 


and state police. 


The article will mark the first time that a magazine of wide 
national distribution has presented this all-important subject, 
and readers of THE JOURNAL are urged to read it and pass it along 
to others. Some of you will doubtless be able to use it. April issue, 


Woman’s Home Companion. 
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Nuggets of interest and help from the 
daily press or various insurance magazines 








INSURANCE IN EUROPE 
Weekly Underwriter 


Swiss insurance and reinsurance 
leaders are considered to be excep- 
tionally well informed about the im- 
mediate future of European insurance 
and they are only moderately optimis- 
tic that the business will return to 
anything like its old-time volume for 
several decades. They see little danger 
of nationalization of insurance in those 
countries where the insurance com- 
panies operate on an international 
basis, thereby providing foreign cur- 
rency for their own country. It is 
stated that in Germany the whole 
country has collapsed, economically, 
and that the insurance business in 
that nation will be a closed chapter 
for some time. It is felt that the sub= 
stantial profits, which German insur- 
ance earned for a number of years, for 
both domestic and foreign carriers, are 
a thing of the past and may never be 
reached again. It is expected that 
European insurance companies will 
have to plow underwriting profits 
back into the business and keep divi- 
dends low for a number of years until 
the business can gradually regain 
something of its old-time prosperity. 
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System oF SHort Cuts 
Sy FS C 


Rough Notes 


We have been furnishing carbon 
paper with the upper left and lower 
right corners cut off so that the carbon 
may be removed from assembled 
copies by simply grasping the upper 
left-hand corner of the assembly and 
pulling on the carbons. The lower 
right corner is also cut so the carbon 
may be inserted without lining up the 
cut-off corners. This idea can be 
applied to triplicate or quadruplicate 
billing, policy writing and ordinary 
correspondence. 


**Musts” 
United States Review 


Safe robbery, business interruption, 
and public liability are listed as the 
three major “musts” for small busi- 
nesses in a message recently published 
by a big agency in the west. “In the 
rush to contact big business and make 
spectacular sales,’ the message reads, 
“many insurance agents have over- 
looked little men. Yet small businesses 
need insurance protection more than 
ever before, because they are operat- 
ing under the strained and upset 





conditions of war. And there are more 
small businesses than big ones.” 

The writer declares that by suggest- 
ing business interruption insurance 
the agent can double his fire and ex- 
tended coverage premiums, and gives 
the example of a business that had 
$25,000 on furniture, fixtures and 
stock, and added $25,000 business in- 
terruption coverage when the agent 
used a U. & O. work sheet to plot the 
procedure in case of fire. 


GETTING OuT IN THE TALL GRASS 
National Underwriter 


Field men now have an opportunity 
to visit and work with agents in the 
smaller places. When gasoline restric- 
tions were on it was necessary to con- 
centrate on the larger places because 
of the transportation situation. There- 
fore the field men used the tele- 
phone, telegraph and postal facilities 
in dealing with the agents located in 
the rural sections. 

Many of these agents have become 
more independent and better fortified 
in their own right because they have 
had to assume responsibilities which 
they passed on to the field men here- 
tofore. They were able to gather im- 
portant information and add to their 
store of knowledge. 

The condition, however, has im- 
pressed companies with the fact that 
it pays to have these smaller agents 
cultivated. Their business is most de- 
sirable. While they may not know all 
the ins and outs of securing and writ- 
ing business, they are conscientious 
and reliable. 
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SHow APPRECIATION 
Fireman’s Fund Review 


Let them know you appreciate their 
business. If you don’t, you are making 
a big mistake. Send each client an oc- 
casional note of thanks — not at re- 
newal time or when trying to collect a 
premium, but at some period during 
the year when you have nothing to 
write about except the one message of 
thanks. We can’t afford to take too 
much for granted in the insurance 
business. 


Tue Earty Birp 
Local Agent 


Keep your ear to the ground to hear 
of construction jobs that will be let in 
your territory when materials become 
available. As early as possible while 
these projects are being planned, the 
agent should get on the job and make 
contacts to lay groundwork for placing 
contract bonds when they are needed. 
Here is place where it pays to be the 
early bird. 


Easy SOLUTION 


E. H. Hornbostel in 
the Insurance Advocate 


Hugo Schumann, who was president 
of the old Germania, told me an ex- 
perience he had at a directors’ meet- 
ing one time. A series of fire losses on 
John Street, New York in the 1880's 
was brought up for discussion. One 
old director got up and said, “‘Gentle- 
men, the solution is simple. We must 
not accept any risks on John Street.” 
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Court Decisions 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy reading THe CasuaLty AND 
SurETy JOURNAL and am giving you the 
following suggestion, not for the pur- 
pose of criticism, but as a constructive 
thought. 

For example, in the December issue 
under Court Decisions, you published a 
decision concerning the liability of a 
storekeeper. A young investigator with- 
out sufficient ambition to read the rest of 
the decision, or without the time or fa- 
cilities for doing so, might take this as an 
indication that all such cases should be 
paid without further question, and per- 
haps that may be good law in some 
jurisdictions. However, the decision as 
reported by you gives no indication as 
to the nature of the foreign substance, 
whether it was something sold in the 
store, or definitely brought in from the 
outside, how long the substance had 
been on the floor, whether the premises 
were inspected at regular intervals, or 
when the floor was last cleaned, or any- 
thing else to indicate whether or not the 
storekeeper had actual or constructive 
notice of the presence of the foreign sub- 
stance, all of which conditions should be 
taken into consideration in a number of 
jurisdictions, if not for the determination 








Always Write’ 


of liability, for the fact that they may 
have some bearing on mitigation of 
damages. 

I am wondering if it would not be 
worth the time and space required to 
give a few more details so as to make 
the decisions more understandable or ex- 
plicit. Of course if you have in mind 
creating a thirst for knowledge and that 
this will cause the ambitious investigator 
to read the whole decision, you have 
something there, but these decisions are 
generally new and sometimes not im- 
mediately available. 

I give you these thoughts for whatever 
they are worth and with the assurance 
that they are not intended as being criti- 
cal, but with the hope that they are of a 
helpful nature. 

E, E. Joacuim, 
Adjuster 

Claim Department 
The Travelers 


[We appreciate Mr. Joachim’s sugges- 
tions, but “Court Decisions” must be 
brief and so cannot go into great de- 
tail. We think the vast majority of 
our readers will study items of this na- 
ture only if they are brief and that 
those particularly interested will seek 
the more detailed information the rec- 








ords will provide. We also doubt if 
an investigator will take it for granted 
that a claim should be paid merely on 
the basis of what he reads in a maga- 
zine even though the magazine has a 
somewhat official basis. — Ep.] 
—_ on 

“In THE Pusiic SERVICE” 

Bangor, Me. 
Dear Editor: 

I have read with great interest Mr. 
Julien Harvey’s article, ““Look Into In- 
dustrial Safety,” in the December issue 
of THe CasuALty AND SurETY JOURNAL. 
Prompted by that article I secured a 
copy of “In the Public Service.” 

Both the article and booklet are, I 
believe, distinct contributions to insur- 
ance literature in the field of public rela- 
tions. I hope you will permit me to send 
a word of congratulation. 

Joun H. Macee 
District Director 
National Housing Agency 
Federal Housing Administration 
_ > _ 
ADVERTISING 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
Dear Editor: 

It surely pleased me to read the article 
by John C, Stott in the December num- 
ber of THe Casua.ty AND SurETY JouR- 
NAL. I feel that he hit right home with 
his article on “Local Agency Advertis- 
ing.” I have always been a great believer 
in advertising for the local agency, ad- 
vertising that has something about it to 
make Mr. Public read it. 

I started out as a local agent 37 years, 
ago, and one of the best pieces of adver- 
tising I have used as a local agent was 
to have 100 cards about 12 x 18 printed 
on which appeared just the words, 
“ASK STRASEN,” These cards were 
posted all over the city, and that same 
day in the local newspaper there ap- 
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peared 12 block ads, each just with the 
same words, “ASK STRASEN.” These 
words became a slogan for the town, and 
several days later the teacher of the 
high school phoned me that one of the 
pupils was figuring a problem on the 
blackboard and could not arrive at the 
correct answer, and finally wrote across 
the board, “ASK STRASEN.” This lit- 
tle ad did more to bring my name before 
the insuring public than anything I have 
ever tried. 

At that time I also used an enclosure 
entitled, ““A Word to Local Merchants,” 
copy of which I am enclosing, and sev- 
eral years back (I have been in the com- 
pany end for the past 30 years), I used 
the enclosed card, “Buying Cheap In- 
surance to Save Money is Like Stopping 
the Clock to Save Time.” 

My personal appreciation for Mr. 
Stott’s article. 

G. A, STRASEN 
State Agent 


Cominc Home 
Overseas 
Dear Editor: 

Your splendid periodical has been 
reaching me regularly for the past 16 
months of service in Scotland, England, 
France, Belgium, Holland and Ger- 
many, and I cannot praise it too highly. 
Its timely, instructive and interesting 
articles have enabled me to keep abreast 
of new ideas and happenings in the in- 
surance field during my four and a half 
years’ absence in the Army. In particu- 
lar, your special edition is invaluable for 
its timely information on property and 
casualty insurance changes and you are 
to be commended for this excellent com- 
pilation of pertinent information. 

Best regards, good wishes and the 
Season’s Greetings. 

Harry W. Wyren 

















Oscar BELING, superintendent of the 
agency systems department for the 
Royal-Liverpool Groups, New York, has 
been with these companies for more 
than 30 years. He is widely known as 
a speaker at national and state insurance 
agent meetings. Articles by him have 
frequently appeared in THe Journat, 
the first part of this article having been 
the Special Study Section of last month’s 
issue. (Planned Agency Management — II, 
page 47.) 


H. H. Corson is the managing partner 
of Davis, Bradford & Corson Insurance 
Agency in Nashville, Tenn., and has 
held that position since January 1, 1928. 
He received his B.A. degree from Van- 
derbilt University in 1920, and entered 
the insurance business in the following 
year. He is past president of the Nash- 
ville Insurance Exchange and the Ten- 
nessee Association of Insurance Agents, 
of which association he is at present state 
national director. (Only Collections Com- 
plete the Sale, page 43.) 


Harovp R, Danrorp has been director 
of the educational division of the Na- 





tional Conservation Bureau of the As- 
sociation of Casualty and Surety Execu- 
tives since 1943. Previously he was direc- 
tor of health, physical education and 
safety education at Connecticut State 
Teachers College, Danbury, Conn, He 
holds degrees of Bachelor of Science in 
Education from Ohio University and 
Master of Education from Boston Uni- 
versity. He is a native of Ohio and taught 
for several years in Ohio, Maine and 
Massachusetts public schools. (Careless- 
ness Topped Bullets, page 23.) 
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May. Gen. Pup B. Femina, Corps of 
Engineers U.S.A., is on detailed duty as 
Federal Works Administrator and gen- 
eral chairman of the President’s High- 
way Safety Conference. He was born in 
Burlington, Iowa, and attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and U. S. Military 
Academy, West Point, N. Y., where he 
was graduated as top honor man. He 
was a colonel in World War I, and on 
detailed duty during World War II, 
with overseas assignments. (The Presi- 
dent’s Highway Safety Conference, page 35.) 
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Rosert S. GoLpKamp is manager of the 
bond department of the Massachusetts 
Bonding and Insurance Company’s Chi- 
cago office. He entered the surety field 
12 years ago in the Philadelphia branch 
of the National Surety Co., transferring 
to the Philadelphia office of the Standard 
Accident. A few years later, he became 
manager of the Lumbermen’s Casualty 
Company’s new bond department in 
their Philadelphia office. Subsequently, 
he moved to that company’s Chicago 
office, from which he transferred to his 
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present position. (Discouraging Dishonesty 
Losses, page 1.) 
roe <s 


Harry C. MicHae1 is vice president and 
agency director of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company. He started there 37 years 
ago as a clerk in the bonding depart- 
ment, but left to become secretary- 
treasurer of the Maryland Assurance 
Corporation, one of the Maryland Casu- 
alty Company’s subsidiaries. He re- 
turned in 1920 as assistant auditor, and 
soon became assistant agency director. 
An article by Mr. Michael, “Small 
Business — Field for the Future,” ap- 
peared in the April, 1945, issue of THe 
Journa.. (An Opportunity for Both, page 
19.) 
i 


Credits. — Photographs on pages 31-34 
from Acme Newspictures, with the ex- 
ception of “‘Safety Lessons I and II,” 
page 32, which are printed through the 
courtesy of the State of Maryland De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles. Art Work: 
Horace T. Elmo, Charles Skiles, M. J. 
Kopsco and A. McWilliams. 
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Automobile Liability Security Laws 


The December 1, 1945, edition of the Association’s Chart 
Analysis of the “Automobile Liability Security Laws of the 


” 


United States and Canada, 


including Financial Responsibility 


Laws, Damage Judgment Laws and the Massachusetts Com- 
pulsory Liability Insurance Law, is now available at 25 cents per 
copy, or 20 cents per copy in quantities of 2 to 49, or 15 cents per 


copy for 50 or more. ° 














Inquiries or orders should be addressed to J. M. Pobirs, 
Association of Casualty and Surety Executives, 60 John Street, 
New York 7, N. Y. For New York City deliveries, please add 
1 percent sales tax; for California deliveries, 2'4 percent use tax. 
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